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_ QUEEN VICTORIA. 





° O pleasure is comparable to the standing upon the 


vantage ground of Truth,”’ and for that reason, if 
for no other, Mr. Sidney Lee has deserved well of 
his country by writing and publishing the candid 
and statesmanlike volume to which he has given 
the title ‘Queen Victoria.” There is a time and a season for 
all things, and unmeasured eulogy of the good Queen who left 
her people behind her nearly two years ago had its justification 
at that moment of universal grief. She had been the most 
absolutely virtuous monarch who ever occupied the British throne, 
and the growth of the British Empire in territory, and in loyalty 
to the throne, during her reign had been unprecedented. It was 
but natural that, while the bitterness of sorrow was with us, 
while the magnitude of the national loss impressed itself deeply 
on every thoughtful mind, attention should turn principally to 
the excellent qualities of her who had gone from our midst. 
Extravagance and exaggeration had their place then; Truth is 
in season now. So Mr. Sidney Lee has produced a biography 
of Queen Victoria absolutely faithful to fact, conspicuously just 
in judgment, an ideal volume of its -kind, which has the supreme 
merit of being a candid account of the life of one with whom, as 
he clearly tells us, “Truth was an enduring passion.” The 
result is that we know her as she really was, and, so knowing 
her, feel ali the more keenly how priceless her life, rather than 
her rule, was to her people. There have been no monarchs, 
and there have been very few private individuals, whose lives 
could better endure the searchlight of the historical biographer. 
It has been written that in the threnodies and tne funeral 
orations of last year there was to be detected something of 
exaggeration. But it was concerned with minor details. No 
man or woman could speak too highly of the moral qualities of 
the King’s mother, of her flawless purity of mind, her unswerving 
honesty of purpose, her tender sympathy for suffering humanity, 
her untiring industry in the service of her people. Nor was she 
wanting on occasion in statesmanlike instinct. For example, we 
know authoritatively now that she was vehemently opposed to 
Mr. Gladstone’s Home Rule Bill, mainly because she regarded 
it as a concession to the forces of disorder, and it must be 
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admitted, even by those who supported the measure, that in 
this case, at any rate, she gauged correctly the opinions of her 
people. The faults and weaknesses . Queen Victoria, if such 
they can be called, were those of < good woman, but a very 
thorough woman, endowed with little or nothing of that gift, 
or affliction, known as the artistic temperament. Adoring he: 
husband, who deserved her admiration far more than sali 
men were willing to admit at the time, she was bitterly incensed 
at the opposition to his positive influence which statesmen 
were bound to show, and still more indignant over the 
refusal of Continental magnates to accord to him what she 
believed to be due recognition. Strong-willed and purposeful 
she was disposed, in the early years of her reign, to desire to rule. 
and to impress her will upon statesmen, rather more definitely, 
than our Constitution or our habits of thought permit. Nor wa 
she superior to personal likes and dislikes. “She liked Melbourne 
and she quarrelled with Peel, though she afterwards confesse 
to Lord John that “it was entirely my own foolishness.” Sh« 
quarrelled with Palmerston, too, time after time. She wa: 
inclined at first to disapprove of Disraeli, to whom she was 
warmly attached at a later period; and she cordially dislike: 
Gladstone. As Disraeli put it wittily, ‘‘ Gladstone treats th: 
Queen like a public department; I treat her like a woman.’ 
Certainly she never forgave Gladstone in connection with tli 
massacre at Khartoum and the death of General Gordon, anc 
her letters to Gordon’s sister were marked by a warmth of feelin; 
more creditable to her woman’s heart than to her head, as 
Constitutional Sovereign. But that is a fault easily forgiven, a 
indeed were most of her errors of judgment. Even the sun ha 
its spots, however, and on the memory of Queen Victoria ther 
is one stain so dark that she herself looked back to it in late 
years ‘with natural abhorrence.” Undoubtedly, at the sugges 
tion of Melbourne, she allowed a flagrant insult to the fair fam: 
of Lady Flora Hastings, an insult which was demonstrated to b: 
groundiess, although Mr. Lee tells us that “neither the Quee: 
nor her mother put any faith in the imputation” against Lady 
Flora. In these circumstances some public expression of regret 
Was unquestionably due from one young woman, whether 
she were Queen or peasant, to another whom she had injured, 
and it would be almost impossible, if the fact were not historical, 
to believe that the Queen did not do more than express her 
sorrow to Lady Flora personally. It was not enough, nor nearly 
enough. The unkind blunder incensed the public to just 
indignation against the Court, and the prosaic enlarged liver, 
which really caused Lady Flora’s death, became the poetic 
broken heart of popular tradition. That, however, is the one act 
of unkindness which can be cited against Queen Victoria. The 
only other error of importance which she committed was that of 
unduly prolonged seclusion after the Prince Consort’s death. 
Her people forgave that mistake afterwards, but there is no use 
in denying that, if Queen Victoria left the Monarchy safer than 
it had been since Elizabeth’s time, there was a period in the 
middle of her reign when it was perilously near to actual 
unpopularity. 

Queen Victoria was emphatically, and above all things, 
good and pure; she was also sagacious, and, more than once, the 
Ministers who disagreed with her were shown to have been ill- 
advised; a bright sense of merry humour she possessed too; 
but she was not intellectually clever, and, outside music, she had 
next to no power of appreciating that which was good in 
literature or inart. Her encouragement of bad authors might be 
forgotten, not so her taste for inferior art, since the pictures 
which she bought, and the portraits which she caused to be 
painted, will necessarily remain at Windsor and elsewhere, and 
many of them are flagrant outrages to the artistic sense. The 
many Winterhalters, the numerous portraits by Baron von 
Angeli, are distinctly saddening and clearly ‘* made in Germany,” 
and these were the portraits of herself which Queen Victoria 
liked best, even as in books she ever leaned to the more 
flamboyant of popular successes. If Queen Victoria was debarred 
from the pleasures which the artistic temperament gives to its 
possessors, she was spared the pain which balances those 
pleasures, and she was absolutely free from the weaknesses 
which frequently go hand in hand with it; and the Philistine 
may argue that a few bad pictures, more or less, are not a 
serious national calamity. She has at least been spared the 
bourgeois virtues, and now that we know Queen Victoria’s life and 
character far more completely than before, now that the veil has 
been drawn aside with unsparing wisdom, since there was little 
to conceal and much to be revealed that was worthy of revelation, 
the nation can still say with the poet, ‘She wrought her people 
lasting good.” 


Our Portrait ] Vakinetion. 


S Christmas is pre-eminently the children’s season, our 
frontispiece for this week is a picture of Dorothy, 
daughter of the well-known judge, Sir Charles Eady, 

and her small King Charles spaniel. 
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dinner for the widows and orphans, living in London 
or its neighbourhood, of those Imperial or Colonial 
soldiers who died on the field in the South African 
War is a fresh evidence of her consideration and sympathy. 
S: me might perhaps say, as they do on all similar occasions, 
that a feast is but a poor comfort to those who have probably 
lo.t the bread-winner of their family, but this is only a futile style 
of grumbling. Those who died fro patria (the fine old phrase is 
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as true now as it was when it was written) were happy, inasmuch 
as they fell in their country’s service. To mourn for them is 
perfectly natural, but to continue that mourning, and to think of 
nothing but the dead, is only to make life heavy and intolerable 
to the living. No greater kindness can be done than that of 
taking the opportunity of our usual Christmas festivities to cheer 
and lighten those suffering from loss in South Africa. And Her 
Majesty has done this with a consideration and completeness 
that might well be the envy of those who get up similar 
functions. The gathering ought to be one of the most successful 
of the present Yuletide. 


UEEN ALEXANDRA’S kindness is a quality much 
too well known to require comment at this time 
of day. Her scheme for providing a Christmas 


Lord Milner’s tact was put to a very severe test—from 
which however it emerged successfully—when he was called 
upon to unveil the monument at Magersfontein. To erect a 
monument to victory is one of those pleasant functions in which 
the circumstances help to carry affairs off happily; but in this 
particular instance England cannot claim a victory, but is in the 
position of having been vanquished. ‘The feeling about Magers- 
fontein in Scotland is very much the same as it was 300 years 
ago, when the “ flowers of the forest were a’ wed awa’,” and the 
best of the Scotch aristocracy were left dead on Flodden field. 
Before Magersfontein the record of the Highland regiment was 
an untarnished one, but for once the day was against our troops. 
On many a previous .occasion great blunders have been com- 
mitted, and our soldiers, partly by the luck that attends the 
brave, partly by the stubbornness that belongs to the race, have 
turned defeat into victory ; but on this occasion there was little 
to do for the brave except to die, and that they died at their post 
is the only encomium that can be passed upon them. Lord 
Milner said all this with the wisdom and tact which few can 
equal and:no one can surpass, but for many a long year Magers- 
fontein will remain the saddest place for English visitors to 
South Africa. 


The new liquor law for the Transvaal certainly does not err 
on the side of over-leniency. It might, on the contrary, be described 
as most stringent. No one is to be allowed to sell any liquor to 
persons of colour, and anyone breaking this law will be liable to 
a penalty not exceeding £1,000 for a first offence. Taking that 
simple provision, we are very much afraid that it will lose its 
effects by over-strictness. The coloured person, if he has a taste 
for strong drink, will find a means of gratifying it somehow, and 
the experience of other countries is that extreme penalties of 
this kind never are enforced. Those who drew up the Act are 
in fact tempting people to evade it. The Transvaal authorities 
have followed the municipality of Glasgow, and have banished 
females from the bars of the new colony. This, too, is a 
very sweeping measure and an interference with the liberty 
of the subject that is just as likely to provoke opposition as to 
be accepted. After all, young women are quite entitled to make 
some use of their own judgment in regard to the calling they 
choose to follow, and to make it a crime to employ one of them 
ina place where intoxicating liquors are sold is to make a law 
that goes beyond public opinion and therefore has little chance 
of being efficacious. 


President Roosevelt has taken a step which is likely to shock 
the ultra-Puritans of the United States. It will be remembered 
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that some years ago when Mr. G. F. Watts’s celebrated picture 
“Love and Life’’ was exhibited at the World’s Fair, and 
afterwards presented to the United States Government, it- was 
hung at the White House in Washington. Then the Women’s 
Christian Temperance Association arose in wrath, and began to 
agitate against the hanging of this picture. The figures on it, as 
is well known, are nude, and therefore these extreme Puritans 
came to the conclusion that the whole work must be immoral. 
President Cleveland could not withstand the onslaught of the 
fair Puritans, and had the picture removed to the Corcoran 
Gallery. It was rather a pity to do so, because, of all the prurient 
notions current amongst certain associations at the present day, 
the most objectionable is that any figure divested of clothes must, 
therefore, be immoral. We are, however, glad to know that 
President Roosevelt has had the courage to disdain the arguments 
of the teetotal women, and to offer them a challenge by replacing 
the picture in its place of honour in the State dining-room. 


It is not often that the Board of Trade report on the state 
of employment is waited with as much anxiety as it has been 
this month. Most of us are sincerely anxious to do what is 
possible in the way of alleviating the misery of people who get 
out of employment in winter weather. But, on the other hand, 
there is a class of persons much addicted to exaggerating the 
numbers of unemployed, and making the most of their misery, 
so that the ordinary newspaper reader is reduced to a state of 
perplexity. He is not able to decide between calls of benevo- 
lence, on the one hand, and the agitator’s exaggeration on the 
other. This is where the matter-of-fact Board of Trade scores, 
although it is notorious that the compilers of the report on the 
state of the labour market are quite as much in sympathy with 
trade unions as is good for fairness and justice. Nevertheless, 
figures are figures all the world over. It appears, then, that the 
facts of the case are as follows: ‘‘ During November no marked 
change took place in the general state of employment. The 
number out of work is 4°8 per cent., as compared with 5 per cent. 
in October. The mean percentage of unemployed returned at 
the end of November during the past decade was 4°6.” Now 
if this account is not a very rosy one, it is at the same time far 
from being so pessimistic as we might have reason to expect. 
At least eight of the ten past years were unusually prosperous, 
and the fact that the number out of employment is only a 
fraction greater this year than then thoroughly disposes of the 
figment that there is no unusual amount of distress at the 
present moment. We do not say this to discourage the efforts of 
philanthropists, as if a single man be out of employment his case 
justly deserves the same attention as if he had a thousand 
companions, but at the same time it is much better to know 
what the exact facts are. 


It is all very well to laugh about the six skilled hatters who 
went to Sydney and nearly came back again, and it is true, no 
doubt, that ‘all’s well that ends well,” but as a matter of plain 
fact the whole incident is no laughing matter, and it is distinctly 
a good thing that Mr. Barton has found it possible to stretch a 
point and to admit them. One of the special values which the 
Colonies possess for us who remain at home is that they form 
outlets for population, superfluous here, but very much the 
reverse in them. Canadians have always recognised the mutual 
advantage which results when our emigrants become Canadian 
immigrants; Australians take a different view. The labour 
party in Australia, which has very great power and influence, 
is prone to regard Australia as the ‘‘ preserve”—the word is 
borrowed from Mr. Donald Mackenzie Wallace—of the existing 
generation of workmen, and to disregard all more national con- 
siderations. This may be sound business from the point of view 
of the individual, but nationally and imperially it is bad business, 
for it is largely as an outlet that Australia is valuable to us, and 
exclusiveness does not pay Australia. 


In the circumstances, the result of Saturday’s splendid 
struggle between the Oxford and Cambridge Fifteens at the 
Rugby Union game is as satisfactory from a general point of 
view as it is unsatisfactory to the two competing teams. Objec- 
tion was made to Strand Jones on the ground that he was not in 
residence, and so Oxford was deprived of the services of one of 
the finest living exponents of Rugby football. With Strand 
Jones in the Oxford team the result would almost certainly have 
been better than a draw. But, on the one hand, it would have 
been very unsatisfactory if Oxford had included this player in 
the Fifteen after objection lodged; and, on the other hand, there 
can be very little doubt that the public idea of an Oxford and 
Cambridge match includes a rule, written or unwritten, that the 
competing individuals shall be men in residence. If this were 
not so, what would be the use of the kindness of College Dons 
who permit those Blues for whom ‘the small but well-armed 
tribe of examiners” are far too strong to remain in residence in 
spite of repeated failures ? 
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All persons who have the interests of rowing and of Henley, 
and last, but not least, of the true spirit of British sport, at 
heart, will rejoice in the decision of the Henley Stewards to 
prohibit professional coaching for races other than those of 
scullers, and the turn of the sculling races will doubtless come 
next. Professional oarsmen have certainly nothing in the way 
of rowing to teach to the amateur in Great Britain; and the 
tricks outside rowing which they could teach him are best left 
unlearned. One cannot, however, expect possible American 
competitors to see quite eye to eye with us in this matter, for 
here the supply of amateur coaches is abundant, and in the 
United States it is very much the reverse. Hence, perhaps, 
comes a spirit in American sport which its best followers both 
admit and deplore. It is the spirit which makes victory, obtained 
by way of technicalities if necessary, the paramount consideration. 
For example, it is a compliment to an Englishman to tell him 
that he plays the game; but, as we discovered recently to our 
great surprise, an American takes the same statement as an 
insult. That is because the Englishman is thinking of the 
spirit of the game, the American of the liberal interpretation 
of the rules. 


WILLOWS. 

Grey willows shroud my river way 

With sad wet shadows on the grass, 
In level lines of green and grey 

Where circling curlews swiftly pass. 
Grey willows silver in the sun, 

Now sombre in the twilight cold, 
For autumn passes—one by one 

The fires fade from her red and gold. 
Oh, river moaning to the sea, 

Between thy banks with willows spread 
A restless wind sobs eerily 

Through vellowing reeds that fringe thy bed. 
No flowers now deck my river way, 

Under the willows—-sombre—drear, 
The shifting silver shadows play 

Across the bourne of hope and fear. 


The decision of the first-class captains—that is to say, the 
captains of first-class counties—to give a week to each of the 
“‘test matches”’ has aroused quite a little storm of criticism 
from some of those who cling to the old traditions. We are told 
that cricket does not lend itself to tests. Actually we are told 
that it is mistaking the object of the game to suppose that it is 
played for the purpose of seeing whether this side or the other is 
the stronger. That appears most singular criticism. We had 
thought that one object at least of every game was to see which 
party to it could beat the other, and the disgust at the many 
drawn matches of one or two recent years appears to us no less 
than natural. We confess to sharing the sentiment that it is 
desirable to see matches between the pick of Australia and the 
pick of England played out to a finish, and with the wise limiting 
of the number of the matches to three, the time that will be 
occupied by these games between the representative teams will not 
be greatly increased by the new dispensation. One of the points 
of criticism that seems more reasonable is the contention that the 
increased length of time will lead to more defensive and “ barn- 
door-like” batting. It may be so. At the same time, it hardly 
can be said that the proposer of the motion, Mr. Maclaren, or, 
still less, the seconder, Mr. Jessop, greatly affect the “‘ barn-door ” 
style. 


The resolution to widen the wickets will, perhaps, induce 
more of the strictly defensive batting, fora man may deem that 
he has to be the more careful the more he has to defend. We 
should rather have preferred a slight narrowing of the bat. The 
narrow bat will drive further and harder than the broad one, as 
the drives made with the ‘broomstick’? bear witness; and 
probably either alternative would have the desired effect of giving 
a little help to the bowler at the batsman’s expense. That is the 
consummation devoutly to be wished on the true wickets of our 
modern grounds. 


The final decision has been arrived at as to the memorial 
which the admirers of the late Mr. Blackmore are going to erect 
in Exeter Cathedral. It will take the form of a statue, witha 
suitable inscription. Those who have seen the sculpture in 
question say that it represents Mr. Blackmore in his most 
amiable mood—that is to say, not as he looked when strangers, 
as they too often did, invaded the privacy of his suburban garden. 
The inscription underneath will commemorate the more notable 
events in his life, that he was educated at Blundell School and 
Exeter College, Oxford, and will end with a quotation from the 
author’sown work. There is a peculiar fitness in this monument, 
as Mr. Blackmore, though he made a universal appeal, through 
his novels. had a particular talent for describing the scenery of 
his native county. ‘ Lorna Doone” is one of the few novels 
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that are helps to the tourist, as well as a delight to the 
leisure hours of the cultivated reader. The author did for 
Devonshire what Scott in the early days of the last century did 
for the Highlands of Scotland, and what Richard Jefferies had an 
ambition to do for Wiltshire; that is a good reason for loyal 
Devon men trying to keep his memory green. ‘ 


In the somewhat whimsical speech delivered by Sir Harry 
Johnston to the members of the Savage Club last Saturday night 
there is more truth and sense than one finds in utterances of graver 
import. He laughingly described his first South African feast, 
at which he had given him something approximating to whut 
we might call human paste or desiccated man. In contrast 
to this he told how on the last occasion of his dining in South 
Africa the dresses of the guests and the menu of the table we-e 
very like what one would expect to find in an ordinary Lond«: 
restaurant. One effect of the war in South Africa must be 
extend the forces of civilisation at a greatly accelerated rat». 
Not so very long ago the village of Brandon in Suffolk was ke +t 
busy making flints for the semi-obsolete guns of West Afric: n 
tribes; this part of the industry has now ceased. War aft r 
all is the greater civiliser, and after the events of the last few yea s 
it will not be possible ever again to find in Africa the primitive 
institutions that were almost of yesterday. We do not altogeth r 
rejoice at their disappearance. A savage ina truly savage conditic 1 
is much more worthy of respect than one in a tall hat and 
shabby dress coat, because the latter is really neither save: e 
nor civilised. 
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The Commission of which we have been very much in ne d 


- is one that will decide once and for all whether typhoid is tran.- 


missible through oysters or not. The French Government ha e 
just issued a report of their oyster-beds, in which very gre.t 
pains are taken to show that French oysters are perfectly whol: - 
some and that this cannot be said of those of any other countr:. 
As a matter of business diplomacy, this is excellent, and exactiy 
what we expect France to say of her own possessions. |n 
England we do things very differently. A = morning con- 
temporary, the other day, for instance, had a paragraph headed 
** Dangers of Oysters,” and insinuated, if it did not plainly state, 
that the illness of two of our well-known public men was due to 
eating oysters. These are the Dean of Winchester, who was 
stated to be suffering from typhoid fever, and a connection was 
attempted to be shown between that fact and a banquet which 
he had recently attended. The other case is that of Mr. Hanbury, 
Minister for Agriculture, who is suffering from blood poisoning, 
and this also is attributed to eating oysters. What truth there 
may be in these statements, of course we have no means of 
knowing, but they certainly are not calculated to give an impetus 
to the trade in English oysters. 





Among weather prophets we are inclined to give an 
exceptional place to Mr. Coburn of Birmingham. He is a bird- 
stuffer, and bases his prognostications upon the habits of birds as 
he has observed them during the pursuit of his avocation. Now 
it is a noted fact that birds are extremely sensitive to the coming 
changes in the weather; perhaps it were more correct to say 
sensitive to the actual changes in the atmosphere, and from the 
beginning of time it has been possible to draw certain deductions 
from their movements. Mr. Coburn foretold a mild autumn from 
the circumstance that larks were beginning to build, though, by 
the by, all our sympathy with his methods does not prevent us 
from remembering that birds very often nest just before a snow- 
storm. He foretells an early spring from the circumstance that 
the long-tailed duck are already showing their breeding plumage. 
On the other hand, other indications seem to point to a spell of 
very hard winter weather. What reconciles us to this is the 
early spring and the long autumn. After all, the storms cannot 
be very prolonged if they are to be sandwiched between them. 


A despairing correspondent writes to ask whether the British 
climate has really made a permanent change for the worse. He 
says: ‘‘I write as a shooting man, of no great age, who can yet 
remember many a bright morning in winter when pheasant 
shooting was real joy to men, and the brightness seemed to 
exhilarate the birds, so that they rose high, and flew fast, and were 
worth shooting at. But my memory of Saturday last is of a 
dull mixture of mist and rain, not bad enough to stop shooting, 
but making it very dull work. Birds simply would not rise, and 
when they did leave the safety of the ground their flight was 
heavy and lumbering. Against the background of sodden covert 
a bird was not visible plainiy, and, as we were not shooting hens, 
it was difficult to make distinctions. It may be, of course, that 
advancing age is telling on me, and that I have forgotten the 
dull days of other years, remembering only those which were 
bright.””. On the whole our correspondent is probably right. It 
certainly has not been a lively covert-shooting season so tar. 
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IRRIGATIO‘“ 


PROBABLY 
there is 
nothing that the 
Northern farmer 
finds it more 
difficult to realise 
than the inten- 
sity oO f the 
droughts and the 
arcity of water 
hich charac- 
rise the more 
gh-lying of our 
yuthern farms. 
ne might 
most say that 
yrth of the 
umber, and 
rtainly north 
the Tweed, 
ie idea of irri- 
ition is merely 
theoretical one, 
nd the common 
vuuse of com- 
laint arises from 
the great abun- 
ince of rain. J. Coster. 
‘his has been 
eckoned on and discounted for generations of agriculture, 
nd all the methods adopted in cultivation have been based 
m the assumption that, whatever else is scarce, water at 
ny rate will always be plentiful. When a farmer from 
Scolland or the North of England happens to come South, 
ihis is one of the first effects to strike his attention. He is 
naturally inclined to do here exactly what he did in the 
North, and many have been known to make a persevering 
attempt to carry out in Essex, Suffolk, Sussex, or Hampshire 
the system that was found to answer perfectly well in Ayrshire 
or the Lothians. But experience is not long in showing that the 
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methods pursued 
in the South of 
England have 
been developed 
to suit climatic 
conditions. To 
take a very typi- 
cal count y— 
Hampshire is 
greatly _handi- 
capped by its 
deficient rain 
supply, and 
tenant - farmers 
are continually 
asking their land- 
lords for wells 
and other helps 
or substitutes for 
the natural fall. 
Undoubtedly, _ if 
it were possible 
to turn on a 
first-rate supply 
of water to those 
uplands, the 
value of crops 


SENDING WATER INTO A FIELD OF STANDING CORN. — Coovight — would be very 


largely increased, 
and even for purposes of stock-raising a greater abundance 
would be of the utmost convenience. 

It must often have puzzled those engaged in cultivating 
these dry soils how to bring water in adequate quantities to 
satisfy the animals and to give the crops a sufficient quantity of 
moisture. Where a river is available the problem becomes 
comparatively easy of solution. We know, for instance, of an 
estate in the Thames Valiey, where there are scarceiy any natural 
wells and no troughs or rivulets; but it stands comparatively 
high, and rises almost direct from the margin of the river bank. 
For a very long time the system‘has been in use there that has 
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been brought to perfection by the labour of the enterprising 
By means of a windmill the water is pumped up to a 


owner. 
tank on the highest point of the estate. We call it a 
tank, but it might almost be described as a small 
reservoir. Whenever the wind is blowing this is being 
steadily filled with water, and by the force of gravita- 
tion it is distributed over the whole of the estate. 
There is not a field which has not its trough with a 
constant supply of water, and it may be easily guessed 
that this adds greatly to the comfort of the animals, of 
which an unusually large number are kept. In one part 
of the estate there is a considerable dairy, where water 
is in constant demand, not, as need scarcely be said, 
for the purpose or the purposes favoured by the town 
milk-seller, but in order to obtain sweetness and cleanli- 
ness. Another part is devoted to shire horses, and here 
each stall has its separate tap. The cow-sheds are 
arranged very much in the same way. Along the line of 
stalls there is a trough divided into compartments, 
but connected throughout. <A pipe brings in the water 
in a continuous stream at one end, and the waste is 
carried out at the other, so that the cows standing in 
their sheds have a supply of water that is’always fresh. 
The only objection that could possibly be taken to it is 
that, as the stream flows from one cow to another, 
were disease to break out, infection might possibly be 
carried in this way; but nothing of that kind has 
happened yet, nor do we think that on any well-managed 
farm, where the first symptoms are promptly perceived 
and dealt with, it is at all likely that noxious germs 
can be transmitted in this way. 


That is one style of irrigation. 
Another, and even more effectual, is commonly employed on 
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water-meadows. This is to take aq 
stream and direct it into small channels 
which running through the meadows 
thoroughly water them. We hope within 
a short time to be able to lay before 
our readers pictures and a description 
of one of the oldest of these water 
meadows ; sothat to go further into the 
matter just now is unnecessary. 

The system shown in the photo 
graphs herewith must be described a 
somewhat more difficult and compiicate; 
than those already alluded to. But th 
farm from which they were taken is 
standing proof of its efficacy. It is 
nolding occupied by Mr. Frank Turne 
of North Bristed, near Chichester. | 
consists of about 300 acres of land 
and is managed with an eye to make | 
yield the best possible results. Mr 
Turner is bound to understand th 
requirements of his holding, since h 
has lived there for no less a_perioc 
than sixty-three years, having taken j 
over from his father. In addition t 
being a farmer, he has the further luc! 
to be a clever engineer and chemist 
He is a man who has brought ; 
very strong individual  intelligenc 


to the business of husbandry, and has achieved results whic! 
entitle him to a careful hearing. 


His stock, for the mos! 
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FLOODING A MEADOW WI/H A. 10in. CANVAS HOSE. 
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part, consists of fifty cows, which are well housed in sheds, 
warmth, and covered 


with corrugated 
iron. Irrigation costs him £50 a year, 
and is conducted by means of a 12in. 
centrifugal pump and Ioin. canvas 
hose. With these he is in the habit of 
flooding his meadows and cornfields 
whenever the character of the weather 
makes such an operation necessary. 
Some of his fields used to be practi- 
cally worthless before he got. this 
system into operation, and now are 
some of the richest meadows in the 
neighbourhood, and the advantages of 
his system are demonstrated by the 
results. For instance, he is able to go 
on feeding his cattle on the land till 
his neighbours have actually begun to 
save their hay. Then he takes them 
off, and with the help of his irrigation 
succeeds in obtaining almost as good a 
crop as his friends have done.. Nor does 
he find that the quality of the grass 
deteriorates by the adoption of this 
method. On the contrary, it maintains 
its feeding properties to a very high 
degree. 

Irrigation is not confined to the 
grass, but is extended to the cereal 
crops also, and with most satisfactory 
results. In a dry summer, when hay 
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not infrequently 
rises to the price 
of £7 a ton or 
thereabouts, the 
ereat stacks 
which he is able 
to secure repre- 
sent something 
considerable in 
the way of 
money. It is a 
‘ery curisus 
sight to see the 
nachines” at 
vork, the hose, 
is it gradually 
ills up, curling 
ind twisting like 
some hugesnake. 
When one part 
s well soaked a 
ength of hose is 
aken off—the 
‘onnections, by 
the by, are made 
by merely  slip- 
ping one length 
over the next— J. Coster. 
and another 

portion of the land is flooded. In this way the whole of the 
farm can be subjected to the influence of water. 

The picture which we give of the hay harvest, showing the 
enormous waggon-loads that are being carried home, is the most 
eloquent commentary we can give on the advantages of the 
proceedings. The photograph entitled “* A Flooded Field,” in 
addition to showing the effect of irrigation, will be generally 
admitted to be an extremely fine example of the art of photo- 
graphy. It is pleasant at any time to show an effective system 
of agriculture at work, but it is much more so when we can do 
so with picturesque effect. 


WHEN THE 


OER FIELD & FURROW 
° 

HE wished-for change in the weather came on Thursday ; indeed, | 

hear that the Belvoir actually hunted on Wednesday. That would 

not have teen possible here, but I have noticed that in the Beivoir 

country they can often hunt sooner than other people. Last season 

in the long frost they had many more days, snatched in the short 

intervals of thaw, than we had. However, on Thursday the weather 

began to look so promising that it seemed at least worth while to ride as far as 
Goadby, which was on Mr. Fernie’s card. If they hunted it was so much 
gained, and if not, well, it would help to keep the horses in condition. It has, 
indeed, been one of the alleviations of weather otherwise detestable that the 
horses have been able to work on the roads. With a light weight in the saddle 
a sound horse is all the better for a trot along the road, and even those with 
doubtful fore iegs may take their work in a light four-wheeled cart with benefit. 
The roads harden the'r. legs, as trainers of race-horses know very well. The 
two accidents which have happened recently from wire to two most valued 
huntsmen lead me to draw the attention of farmers and land agents to a most 
dangerous practice I have noted. If the wire is to be taken down, it should, of 
course, be coiled carefully away. The coils of wire are familiar sights in 
Leicestershire. In some cases, however, this is done indeed with the upper 
strand, but the lower ones are put down into the ditch. I have seen a strand left 
attached to the lower rings of the posts in some places, in others it is a foot or 
more above the ditch, and I need hardly point out that in this latter case if a 
horse lands the least bit short he may easily catch his fore legs in this. A fall so 
occasioned is one of the most dangerous; it is not unlikely to break the horse’s 
neck, and the rider will be lucky if he escapes with a broken collar-bone. This 
danger is needless ; the owner is willing to take down the wire, the Hunt pays 

for it, and the carelessness of a workman endangers us just the same. 

The run of the week was undoubtedly enjoyed by the Meynell. They met 
at Mercaston Stoop on Thursday week. This is a flying country—small 
pastures, and easy fences, which, however, come pretty often. The New Gorse 
(which existed thirty years ago) was drawn. There was no fox, and hounds were 
taken to Breward’s Carr, a fairly strong covert near Kedleston, and very 
convenient therefore for Derby sportsmen. The country rode much better than 
might have been expected, yet the landin.s were treacherous in places, and 
even the sound turf, for which the Meynell is noted, rang hard. under the 
galloping hoofs. But all this was forgotten when, from the depths of 
Breward’s Carr, a fine bold fox started fir the open. Gosden, whose whole 
heart is wrapped up in his hounds, relaxed the sternness of his look as the pack 
took up the scent and with but little hesitztion settkd down to run. The line, 
they tell me, was an unusual one, but the fox had a refuge in his mind, and 
stimulated thereto by the clamour of the hounds, made his way thither at a 
great pace. Straight was his course, and there was no time for thinking of 
gates. The next fence—the white specks, we knew, were the hounds—bounded our 
vision ; the road _we crossed must be the Wirksworth, and the rail the line from 
Derby, but at this moment it was far more important to get clear of these 
hindrances than to know where they led to. The field was already thinning 
down; resolution and judgment on a good horse first, youth and keenness on 
a moderate one next, and eager hesitancy dropping further and further behind 
till hounds wavered, swept round, hesitated, and took up the line, and gave 
those who were in front, and those only, a moment’s breathing-time. Then 
the pack dashed into Alderwasley Wood, some six miles from the start, and 
perhaps three from Belper. It was a great run, and occupied, let us say, 
about forty minutes. 
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Mr. Fernie, on 
the same day, was ip 
his delight!ul country 
of which Goadby is 
the centre. Some 
said it was fit to 
hunt, and _ others 
declared it was not, 
but all were united 
in action, if not in 
opinion, when a 
Rolleston fox, or 
rather a brace, 
offered a_ practical 
solution. It a fox 
had desired to shake 
the firmest  resolu- 
tions of prudence he 
could not have 
chosen a better way 
of doing so than by 
crossing the road 
beyond Rolleston and 
dipping into the 
Ashlands Valley. It 
Was not a great run, 
and I am not going 
to assert the going 
was otherwise than 
bad, nor that all 
those who have not 
eight or ten horses 
ought not to have 
stayed at home; but it was very delighiful, all except tne ride out in the 
teeth of an east wind. At all events the wind was behind us coming back. 

The wind persistently hung to the east on Friday ; and indeed, though it is 
obviously a foolish prudence to throw away a day’s hunting, the going did not 
seem so good as it was on Thursday. The meet was at South Croxion. Scent 
was poor at first, but improved, or the foxes left a better trail, for I am rapidly 
coming to the conclusion that the theory that the line left by some foxes is 
stronger than that of others is correct. Cream Gorse was the draw, and the fox, 
running over some nice country, gave a pleasant ride to his pursuers. But 
when, after having taken refuge in a drain at Gaddesby, he was bolted 
by a game little terrier, and started off with the hounds close at his 
brush, there was a very gay little spin. The fox got away, too, at last, 
finding another open drain, but not before he had been hunted round 
Gaddesby and had given the field a regular Quorn scurry. Tney evidently 
enjoyed themselves. I was glad to see thit Mr. Bell is none the less keen 
for last year’s fall, and that Major Ricardo, Sir Bruce Hamilton, and Mr. R. 
Sher:ffe seem to enjoy hunting with a new zest, even after the excitement of tne 
South A:crican War. It was an enjoyable day in spite of the wind, and we 
should have liked it all the more had we known what was in store for us on 
the morrow. An east wind is truly hateful. A friend of mine always shuts 
himself up till it ceases to blow. That is all very well. But how about 
condition and weight? It is so much easier to put on weight than to 
take it off. 

On Saturday at last the wind cianged from the east, and a delightful 
hunting morning it was—-a south-westerly wind, a fine rain, and the atmosphere 
as soft as it had been harsh before ; but there was just a suggestion of mist. The 
fixture at Horninghold of Mr. Fernie’s hounds was not too convenient. But 
then it is never wise to give up a possible day in our changeable climate. Who 
knows if hunting will be possible next week? So to Horninghold—a quiet 
little village among the hills which border on the Cottesmore—we weat. There 
was not a large gathering, but a good proportion of hunting farmers —Mr. 
Cross of Horninghold, Sir Arthur Fiudyer, Mr. Goff, Mr. Clayton, the Misses 
Logan, Mr. Bankart, Captain Warner, and a few other regular followers. 
Isaacs had the bitch pack out. If the weather suggested hunting, it fulfilled 
its promise, for a long hunt took place, which developed into a run with at least 
a five-mile point. Allexton Wood held no foxes, but when Stockerston was 
drawn there was an instant response. Just a few touches on the horn and a 
holloa and the fox was away. He took warning easily, and made the best o! his 
start, and when he crossed the road at Stockerston Viilage he was fully ten 
minutes ahead. On this point the good woman who viewed him as she was 
hanging out some clothes was quite positive. It is probable she was right, 
for hounds worked forward on the line but slowly. They picked up the thread 
to the left of the village, hunted out the clue steadily—their huntsman having 
only to watch them pointing towards Wardley—and worked down to the Eye 
Brook, one dark-coloured hound with a deep-toned note flinging boldly over the 
brook and picking up the thread on the other side. A few yards above where 
they crossed is the bridge with its two while gates, so familiar a passage to the 
Cottesmore when they draw Wardley Wood, one of the best coverts in that or 
any other hunt. In the wood‘the fox waited, in a not unjustifiable confidence 
that another would take his place. No matter how often Wardley is drawn or 
how frequently hounds run throuczh it, foxes never desert it. The shelter is 
warm and dry, and the numerous rabbit-holes sugzest that other comforts are 
not wantin:. In the wood there were two lines, and we were kept going round 
and round. At last there was an indication as to where were the hounds. 
Mr. Tailvy turned into the wood, a suggestion good enough to follow, and we 
were rewarded a moment or two later by the sight of the hounds streaming over 
the ride on a scent that improved every moment, till at last, when we had been 
hunting about forty minutes, a grand fox boldly broke from the top end, and 
the huntsman and the body of the pack came out sharply on his track, Then 
they drove forward, and swung to the right over a fence which George, the first 
whipper-in, made light of on a dark brown horse, while an open gate offered a 
chance to those who did not need to be in such close attendance. Possibly we 
scarcely realised that we had so bold a fox, but the hounds were getting together, 
and it was necessary to bustle a little bit. It was with a feeling of regret we 
noted that we were many miles from home, and that at twoo’clock hounds were 
running for the best of the Cottesmore country. On one side was Belton on its 
hill, on the other Ridlington ; and as they went boldly on, swinging always to the 
left, leaving the Quaker’s Spinney untouched, we knew that they were bound 
for Launde Wood or Prior’s Coppice. Some pulled up in the road, for very few 
were near home, and only a few had their second horses. X. 
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THE SLAHING OF THE SWORD: 


A TALE OF OLD JAPAN. BY MRS. HUGH FRASER. 





Illustrated from pictures by old Japanese Masters from the collection of Mr Arthur Morrison 


RINCE NOBUNAGA was not so absorbed in the 
‘presence of his illustrious guest but that he could 
remember to glance up at his daughter’s windows as 
he rode back to the gate by Tara’s side. He saw no 
lovely vision on the balcony; all was still as sleep or 

death. He could not know that 2 dozen pair of young eyes were 
gazing down from invisible peepholes, or that the leader of the 
band, high-spirited Miné, slipped one of the screens a few inches 
open as soon as his back was turned and showed her pretty 
smiling face to the lords in waiting who followed the Emperor. 
One of them smiled back at her and waved his hand, whereat she 
retreated in de'icious confusion, and then all the rest crowded to 
the opening and went into raptures over the fine gentlemen, 
their horses, their arms, their strange crests, and big swords— 
over everything that they had never seen before in all their 
good secluded little lives. 

The day was wearing to a close before they prevailed on 
Sakenouhe to let them have another look at the splendid guests 
—this time through the lattices of the banquet-hall. The 
Emperor had fed on the choicest meats, bathed in perfumed 
baths; he had watched the games of prowess between his men 
and those of Nobunaga in the great courtyard, and had even 
cond+scended to take a lance and ride at the pole, whence he 
lifted the ring amid loud applause. Then he had feasted again, 
and had watched the geishas dancing, and listened to their songs 
about himself. No detail of a festal day had been omitted, and 
the Prince had offered him so many presents that Tara had 
hardly found time in which to bestow the gifts he had brought 


for the lavish Daimyo; but all Tara’s graciousness could not 
bring a smile to Nobunaga’s face. The more he gave, and the 
richer the gift, the sterner the old noble looked; and not once 
during all the long day did his glance rest on the Emperor's 
countenance. At first Tara accepted this as a sign of respect, 
being accustomed to have those around him approach his divine 
brightness with downcast eyes and every ceremonious sign 
indicative of (purely official) abject fear. But as the day wore 
on, and a hundred marks of gracious condescension failed to win 
a smile or grateful look from Nobunaga, the Emperor began to 
feel extremely irritated with his grim-faced host, and relinquished 
all attempts at dissipating his ill-temper. Nobunaga’s great 
power and stern courage made of him an ally much to be 
desired for a young sovereign just out of the throes of a struggle 
in which his resources had been strained to the utmost in order 
to close it with victory; but Tara now saw that Nobunaga 
would never be his friend, and had to be content with the hope 
that he would at least not be an open enemy. 

These were truly wise and good dispositions, and the boy 
conqueror, so avid of power that he could plan coldly while 
desiring hotly, might have maintained them but for two things— 
the sneer of a man and the beauty of a maid. 

Let not the strongest deem that, mortal still, he is so fully 
equipped for battle that he shall be at all points stronger than 
his fate. Courage flames up in rashness only to die in despair 
if the gods renew not man’s heart, even from hour to hour; the 
wisdom that smiled on the broad road at noonday will wander 
blind when the darkness falls, if the Celestial Guardians withhold 
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their guidance then. And Tara, mighty in new manhood, drunk 
with new glory, grasping at Empire and calling on the Stars to do 
him service, stumbled over a flower, and wove a snare from 
gossamer to his own hurt. 

Among the vassals who accompanied him was one Tokimasa, 
a proud, reckless young Daimyo, who had thrown himself heart 
and soul into Tara’s cause, and had led his retainers through 
some fine fighting in the recent conflicts. His courage and 
loyalty had led Tara to show him much favour. Perhaps hx 
presumed a little on this; perhaps he thought a slight skirmish 
would add an agreeable excitement to the day’s pleasures, for 
he was less wise than brave. His place was close behind the 
Emperor, and when it became evident that all the Imperia! 
efforts to propitiate their host were useless, Tokimasa was 
angry, and murmured at Tara’s ear, ‘The Divine Augustness 
has undertaken a task too hard even for its immortal powers! 
Let it waste no more goodness on this old bear, who is waiting to 
have his laugh when we are gone!” 

Then the Emperor turned and looked at Tokimasa, his face 
dark with such overpowering anger that the veins suddenly 
knotted on his temples as the blood rushed through them to 
sound its cry of fury to the brain. Tokimasa drew back, 
amazed at the effect of his own words; and then Tara turned 
and looked at Nobunaga. And remembering the lovely vision 
of the morning, he swore to his own soul that he would 
be paid for all his goodness, yea, with the most precious thing 
of Nobunaga’s treasures. Was he not the Master, after all ? 
Who was this surly chieftain that he should flout his Over-Lord ? 

Thus Tara reasoned—in 
the last hours of his boyhood. 
He who at sixteen had taken 
the Empire by storm and had 
broken the bonds which had lain 
on many a generation of his fore- 
fathers—-Tara who had planned 
his campaign as maturely as he 
had carried it out valiantly, 
turned back for one moment to 
the petulant anger of youth; 
and the gods (who will have no 
trifling with their benedictions) 
visited on him a penalty so 
swift and so heavy that from 
this bitter night forth he carried 
himself sternly, as a man. 

That change in the 
Emperor’s face darkened all 
faces there, even as a passing 
cloud steals the glory from the 
sun; men became grave, and 
one or two of those nearest their 
Lord silently loosened sword in 
sheath, not knowing what this 
anger might bring forth. But 
in amoment his brow was calm 
again, and turning to Tokimasa, 
he said, in a voice still so husky that it seemed as if a cord must 
be tightening round his throat. ‘He who frowns on my grace will 
not laugh at its withdrawal. Stay thou and see the end.” 

And still Nobunaga turned his eyes from the countenance of 
Tara, as the damned souls turn their eyes from the gates of hell. 

There was silence in the hall, each man asking low of his 
neighbour, “‘ What next? Is it peace?” 

And in the silence, Tara, smiling now, said, leaning towards 
Nobunaga, “With much hospitality has the great Daimyo 
Nobunaga entertained his old master’s son.” And as he said this 
the Prince seemed to stiffen like iron taken from the fire and 
plunged in ice. ‘ But,” the Emperor continued, ‘although we 
have seen many beautiful things, there is still one which our loyal 
vassal has hidden away from us—that fair lady and flawless jewel 
—his daughter! This makes less perfect our vassal’s hospitality.” 

Nobunaga, the old soldier, trembled from head to foot with 
anger chilled by fear; and these two are cold and hungry snakes 
that have strangled many a strong heart. 

‘‘May the Favoured of Heaven forgive,” he said; “but a 
young maid is not strong enough to stand in the Light of the 
Presence. Her place’”—and he drew himself up from his deep 
obeisance and stood rigid, with downcast eyes—‘“‘her place is 
with pious women in her own apartments.” 

“Tt was elsewhere this morning,” the Emperor replied 
gravely ; ‘“‘ from her balcony, at least, she appeared undismayed 
by our radiance. We are fain to see this Star descend to earth.” 

““My Lord has seen some serving maid,” said Nobunaga 
quietly. 
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“‘ That we will know,” was the answer, and it came short and 
sharp as a command in battle—‘ Let the Princess come hither.” 

“‘The august mandates cannot be withstood,” replied the 
old nobleman, looking round on the crowding warriors. ‘ But 
will the Emperor condescend to dismiss his followers? He 
surely will remember that gentle ladies may look on gods, but 
not on strange men.” 

There was a surging movement among the Emperor's 
attendants as if to close round him, and Tokimasa murmured 
at his ear, “‘ Treachery! Refuse!” 

The Emperor cast round him a glance of scorn. ‘ Depart, 

‘very one of you!” he cried. ‘Think you this Prince a man to 
stab through screens? Or do you hope that I, who being yet a 
abe have taught you to fight my battles, will not make your 
ons’ sons to tremble before 
ne when youare all dead? 
Look at me, fools! Am I 
me to die alone and in a 
snare? Go!” And he stood 
on the dais in his glorious 
pride and ardour, like an 
eagle newly lighted on the 
hills. 

The men went out in 
silent groups, and when . 
the last heavy footstep had 
died away in the corridors, 
Tara and Nobunaga were 
alone. . 

**Hadst thou spoken koa 
thus at first, I could have ; Ge 
forgiven thee thy parent- 
age,” thought the brave old 
heart. but it was too late. 

Tara knew that at all 
costs he must conquer in 
this fight, or call his sub- 

ject the stronger man. 

‘‘Send forthy 
daughter, Prince!” he 
said. But Nobunaga stood 
with averted eyes, and 
answered nothing. In the 
tumult of his trouble he 
saw for the flash of an 
instant his dead wife’s face 
as he saw it in his dreams; 
he heard her despairing 
cry for help; and now— 
unless he could prevail, the 
child would surely follow 
her—this eagle would 
swoop upon his dove! How 
could he save her? A few 
siniles, a little.easy treason 
to his own heart through- 
out this one day, and the 
danger would have passed 
her by. Now it was too 
late, and his life might 
be given for her peace in 
vain. 

“Call thy daughter, 
Prince!” said Tara, for 
the second time. 

“ Let the August One 
reflect,” pleaded the father. 
**My child is but a country 
girl, unused to Courts, and 
ignorant—it can give the 
kmperor no pleasure to 

converse with a frightened 
maid who has_ neither 
beauty nor intellect, norany 
gift to make her worthy of 
such honour !”’ 

But these very argu- 
ments, put forward with the cunning of despair, roused Tara’s 
resentment as if they had reflected on himself. 

“Thou liest—by every name of my ancestors, thou liest,” 
he cried. ‘‘ She is fairer than the sun-goddess, more lovely than 
the Day! Call her, that the vision may refute these calumnies! ” 

Nobunaga bowed before his young Sovereign. ‘The 
Emperor speaks truly,” he said, and there was no pleading in 
his voice now. ‘* My daughter is fair to see, and very virtuous ; 
and the Emperor shall never look upon her face, nor shall 
dishonour approach her. There is still the One Road*!”’ 

Even as he was speaking, the screens were pushed aside, 
and the Princess, slender as a moon ray, stood on the threshold. 


Kikuchi Yosai, 


* Japanese term for death. 
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All through the long day she had waited, and longed, and 
feared. All her life seemed to be centred on one thought, her 
eyes saw but one sight—Tara in the early sunlight on his black 
horse. She did not hope to see him again; when Sakenouhe 
would have led her to the lattice that looked down into the 
banqueting-hall she would not go. After the grace of meeting 
his eyes in the sunlight, she would not creep with her serving- 
maids to watch him unawares. Once and again she sighed 
because she was not a brave boy to ride at his side like the rest. 
How gladly she would have served and fought for him. But 
she must stand aside in the shade, and let him and his ride past 
and away in the sunshine, for such were the decrees of Heaven. 
Only the dear useless Sword, that she had loved so foolishiy, should 
go with him, and it would serve him well, as she could never do. 

And seeing that the 
day was dying fast, and 
that her father came not 
to speak with her—seeing 
that she had no one to send 
to him (because Sakenouhe 
had taken the girls to the 
latticed gallery whence 
they could look on the 

—— great guest and his follow- 
ing), O’Yei gathered up 
her courage, and took the 
Sword, and went to find 
her father. 

At the door of her 
pavilion Kibiki stood on 
guard, and she asked him 
to seek the Prince. But 
Kibiki had his orders, and 
would not stir from the 
ebony stair where he had 
been set as sentinel. And, 
before he knew it, she had 
passed him in a flash and 
was lost inthe long corridors 
that led to the great hall. 

She had hardly ever 
been there since she grew 
up, and the sound of those 
two voices did not pene- 
trate far enough to warn 
her who was within; but 
when she saw, she knew 
there was no going back; 
nor would she have gone 
back had red death stood 
between her and him. 

She stood straight and 
tall in her silver robe, tike 
a lonely lily of the hiils ; 
on her outstretched hands 
lay a shining thing, and 
her face was white, and 
tender as the shadow ofa 
flower. No sound was 
heard, and the stillness was 
like the stillness of death. 

At last up the long 
room came a little sigh 
upon the silence, the sigh 
that came from the 
Princess’s lips when she 
tried to speak and could 
not. Her father, frozen 
in his place, saw _ her 
through the film of despair 
which was darkening his 
sight. He saw her sway 
once as if she must fall— 
saw her gather up all her 
strength and move forward, 
swiitly, passionately, from 
the threshold to the throne, 
and there, kneeling down at the Emperor's very feet, gaze up 
into his face with a low, happy laugh, while she held out to him 
the Sword on the Sacrificial Altar of her hands. ; 

Tara sprang to his feet, and his voice rang in triumph to the 
rafters. ‘Thou to me, and thy Sword to my sons’ sons, tnou 
Virgin Jewel of Delight!” ; 

And he stooped and put his hands under her wrists and 
drew her up the steps of the dais to his side. In her the heart 
was too rapt to beat, because she had found her Master. The 
Sword gave out a long gleam as she moved. 

That death-light in the air cleared Nobunaga’s eyes, and 
the sweet taint of blood came clean to his nostrils and gave him 
back his strength. He looked at last on the Emperor’s face. 
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Line for line, glory for glory, it was the face of his dead wife. 
(Oh, lost and lovely love! Oh, agonising ghost of eariy sweet- 
ness!) And beside it, full as true, though softlier limned (so 
falls a star on water), shone her slain mother’s spirit through the 
countenance of O'Yei. 

Nobunaga reeled and fought for breath. 

The Emperor, looking like a young god, had drawn the 
Princess to him. The immortal rapture of first love was in his 
eves as he gazed down on her, and between him and her, on the 
Altar of her two hands, still lay the Sword. She looked up at 
that which she had worshipped mutely through all her stainless 
days—Beauty of Heaven, Valour Supreme, the Fulness of Man's 
glory who is made in the image of the gods. Then the fire of 
him scorched her and she shook, and dared not look again. 

But Tara, unknowing of the doom, turned his head towards 
his enemy and cried, 
“Qh! Prince, this 
woman is for me or 
for none. I will make 
her my Empress! 
She shall wear the 
crown, and reign 
where my _ mother 
reigned!” 

‘* And die where 
thy mother died, thou 
son of thieves and 
ravishers!” So 
Nobunaga thundered, 
leaping towards the 
boy as the panther 
leaps on the drinking 
steer. But ere he 
reached hima weight 
was round his knees 
and a woman’s arms 
were dragging him 
back, the arms of 
Sakenouhe where 
Tara had lain in the 
hour that gave him 
birth. 

“Not his the 
sin!’’ she shrieked, 
as Nobunaga tore her 
hands apart = and 
thrust her from him. 
“The boy has 
wrought no wrong; 
he never knew her 
name; she_ blessed 
him when she cursed 
his sire and died!” 

On the dais 
above them the man 
and maid stood 
motionless and 
marble - still. Only 
Tara had grasped the 
Sword, ready to 
strike, in his right 
hand, while his left 
arm held O’Yei close 
to his heart that was 
sickening with the 
icy chill of some 
horror to come. 
O’Yei lay against 
him with unseeing 
eyes and asby lips. 
She knew now, and 
saw the end at hand. 
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murdered mother, that it was tainted with corruption and sold 
into slavery. His right hand was raised to Heaven for one 
imploring moment, then it fell nerveless at his side, and his face 
became grey and pinched like the face of the three days’ dead. 
His head sank on his breast as the awful truth showed clear 
ah, clear enough now! ‘for each little doubt or fleeting 
memory flared to the summit of his consciousness in lurid 
light. He was forfeit, forfeit—his life was his enemy'’s—to pay 
his father’s debt. He pushed O'Yei from him. Who was he 
that he should clasp this martyred Nobunaga’s child? He let 
the Sword fall from his hand and it rang on the ground. 
The Emperor was kneeling as condemned men _ kneel. 
Nobunaga saw neither Emperor, nor generous brave, not 
broken-hearted boy, but the son of Gensei given to his justice. 
He stooped and grasped the Sword, and swung it twice and 
thrice with his glad 
strong arm. 

‘“Go, Tara, go 
to thy father!” he 
shouted, as it fell. 
Not on the boy 
waiting there to 
receive it, but on the 
body of the girl who 
had thrown _hersel! 
upon him close as 
shield toarm. Then 
she sank down very 
gently under Tara's 
eyes, and looked up 


into them. Hers 
were smiling, but a 
little = dim. Down 


the silver robe ran a 
river of pure scarlet, 
and the Sword that 
was forged long ago 
in the summer night 
lay right across her 
feet where it had 
drapped from 
Nobunaga's _ hand. 
The old man groaned 
and fell stricken with 
his face on the 
ground. 

‘“* Thou—for me 
—my precious one?” 
cried the boy, in the 
returning life of 
sudden uncontrollable 
anguish. 

“Even as thou 
saidst, my Lord,” 
she murmured with 
paling lips. ‘ For 
thee—my mother's 
son—first and best! 
And the Sword to 
thy sons’ sons!” He 
was holding her 
against his knee, his 
tears falling on her 
eyes, her brow. 

She — shuddered 
and gavea cry, ‘‘ Lay 
me down, | die—I 
die—oh, help me, 
father!” 

Tara laid. her 
on the ground, and 
Nobunaga, trembling 








Nobunaga beheld 
them both through 
the red cloud of his 
murdered honour. As he looked, all the pent-up agony of the 
widowed years tore at his heart, the hunger of foregone revenge 
rent him with its fangs, and from his lips came the story of his 
sufferings, in words that scourged his foe. : 

‘** Thou fool, thou fool, forsaken of gods and men,” he cried ; 
“thou worthy son of Gensei the ravisher, on whose soul may 
the demons teed forever! Thy father tore my wife from my 
arms, O’Yei’s mother from her home, a noble lady from her 
cherishers, and dragged her to his lair of blood and sin that she 
might bear thee to him for son! Thou, that son, wilt so do by 
this jewel, this pure innocence, my daughter—thy sister ? Sister 
—sister to thee, thou curst of Heaven and ready food for he'l! 
Go thy way thither, then!” 

So Tara knew—knew that he was the fruit of rape and 
crime—that the proud blood in his veins was stolen from a 
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and broken, came and 
knelt at her side. She 
made a ghost of a 
motion to him to put his arm under her head as in the childish 
days, and ke did so, knowing that he had killed her. Then she 
seemed more at peace, and her eyes asked for Tara. He was 
close beside her, too, kneeling where he had asked for death ; 
neither Emperor nor criminal of another’s sins now, but a man 
passing through that furnace where the Refiner will have his will 
of those who must be pure gold for ever. He held her cold 
little hand to his cheek, and she smiled her last smile right into 
his face. Then she turned from him with a happy sigh, and 
nestled closer against her father’s arm. 

‘7 am content,” she said; ‘‘ the Sword was thirsty.’ 

Then her spirit passed. 

Tara lived long and valiantly, and died full of glory and 
honour. He told them to build his tomb beside a grave among 
the hills in Yamato, 
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GENTLE glow in the west told that the working day 
was nearly over, and the last glimmer of an evening 
sun fell upon the black rocks and forsaken sands. On 
a distant height a clean-shaven man, whose age it 
would have been difficult to guess, stopped with his 

hands on the bicycle he had pushed up the hill, and looked 
on the scene. It hada touch of desolation that always comes 
with the ebb of the tide. On the hard sands between the rocks 
and the water a man and his three sons were helping and urging 
a tired donkey to pull a cart. 

** How dismal it all is!” said the traveller to himself. His 
own face was as sombre as the landscape. ‘I used to play 
here,’ he murmured, and half mechanically took up a ripe 
dandelion, and began to blow its seeds, which the wind caused to 
dance like thistledown. ‘‘She loves me, she loves me not,’ he 
began, and then tossed it aside with a ‘* Pshaw!”’ A curious little 
smile, that had the pathos of one who laughs at himself, curled 
his lips. ‘* What kiddish nonsense!” he exclaimed: ‘I am old 
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enough to be her father. What the deuce should I have to 
grumble at if I find her married to some decent, honest neigh- 
bour ?” He jumped hurriedly on to his bicycle, and then 
chanted rather than sang as he rushed impetuously on, “ Nay, 
you cannot love me truly, Love is love for evermore.” And 
‘‘evermore” he repeatedly sang and said. In a little while his 
impatient mood subsided, and he grew sad and downcast. “I 
gave her five precious years in which to think and make up 
her mind,” he reflected, ‘‘and now she is twerty-six, and why 
should she care any more for me? My joints are stiffening 
with age, my b!ood runs colder than of yore, I am _ poorer 
than ever and I am a fool, for J took it all in dead earnest, 
and she may have only felt a girlish fancy.” His thoughts 
made him very dejected, but he roused himself again as he came 
in sight of the old mill and the tidal river. He looked at the 
gaunt, dusty white building, the rush-clad islet, the foaming mill- 
race, even at the man in the punt, as at old familiar friends. 
Then a more pleasant look came into his face. He called to mind 
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his last moonlit walk down the tree-embosomed lane by the mill, 


and saw again a pair of brown eyes that looked up at his own, and 
heard a silvery voice that had a ring in it which seemed to echo 
yet. ‘*Sweet and dear,” this is what the voice said. ‘See, I 
give you this,” and she kissed him. with a woman’s passion and 
a child’s innocence. ‘And what matter for five years—in 
eternity it is not a moment—and if it were twenty times five it 
would be all the same. You are mine and I am yours till death 
and after death.” He was incredulous, but “ I’ll come back and 
see,” he answered; ‘‘and remember love is the only bond 
between us. If it lasts it will be stronger than any promise, 
if it fails there is no ground for reproach. I do not ask for 
any forced constancy. I do not even say be true to me, 
but be true to 
what you are and 
what you feel, 
and I——”’ But 
he stopped short, 
as one who 
disdained _ pro- 
testation. And 
indeed his silence 
was more con- 
vincing than any 
speech, for it told 
that the strange 
feeling called 
love had laid 
hold on him and 
that he knew 
himself unalter- 
ably and for ever 
linked to her. 
The silence told, 
too, of long 
days and weeks 
and months in 
which he had 
fought against 
this affection as 
boding no good 
for the object of 
it, and had tried 
to school him- 
self intoa 
Platonic, a cold 
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and indifferent friend. But his external harshness was powerless 
to conceal the very different feelings that had taken root in 
the dark unconsciousness of his mind. They instinctively 
understood one another, and with generous disregard of self 
at a critical moment she left him no ground for ignoring what 
had taken place. It drove him madly happy at. first, 
then madly desperate, for there were obstacles to their union 
that seemed insuperable. And partly out of despair, partly 
to open her eyes, he for a while gave way to the ignoble 
part of his nature and played the brute. But this only tightened 
the bond between them. Others looked at the sur‘ace, and only 
saw a fine nature gone wrong. ‘ Poor chap, he is his own worst 
enemy,” said the charitable, ‘‘ He was vicious from the 
beginning, but 
concealed it,” 
thought the 
malicious. There 
were not wanting 
many to carry 
to her the tale 
of his short 
comings — some 
from hatred pure 
and simple, 
others because 
they thought it 
a friend’s part to 
warn her. Never 
was maid sub- 
jected to a more 
cruel test. Fain 
would she have 
rebutted all 
their allegations 
with scorn, but 
unfortunately not 
a lie was _ told 
her that had not 
a half-truth 
behind it. Yet 
innocence and 
wisdoin ever 
dwell by the 
same stream, and 
after much 
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fro her clear eyes caught the truth, and 
the love that was between them was 
strengthened, because the real was 
substituted for the ideal as its basis. 
«Leave the fire ashes—what survives 
is gold,”’ she told his detractors, and all 
that was great and manly in him was 
brought out by her faith and constancy. 

Then in a kind of Quixotism they 
acreed to part—she that in detachment 
she might reconsider, he ‘‘ to heal me 
oi my grievous wound,” he = said, 
meaning that he would cleanse his 
s ul by self-discipline and labour and 
s.crifice. Now the awaited anniversary 
© their parting had arrived, and with 
nind as much divided as that of 
‘Thomas the Doubter he was making 
hs way to the old trysting-place in 
tve fair land of Somerset which had 
leen the scene of their trials. Too 
© ffident to have any confidence, he 

inced at the turning tide and thought 
she did not come he would ge to 
lathe and swim out of his depth, and 
te newspapers would have paragraphs 
bout “A Sad Drowning Fatality,” 
id so quietly would he for ever pass 
yond the voices, for ‘if she be not 
true,” he argued not very logically, 
then the Divine does not exist, and 
annihilation is the best to be hoped for.” 

Now did he turn from the sea and 
wheel inland swiftly. As the hour of 
meeting approached and the _ scenes 
lLecame more and more familiar, he 
‘hought no longer of tiredness or rest, 
but pushed on with might and main. 
Yet, as a man in peril of his life will 
sometimes get the veriest trifles printed 
on his brain, so the tension of his mind 
was proved by the vividness with which 
it took impressions of the village scenes 
he passed over. A string of geese 
marching solemnly home from the 
water to their nocturnal quarters seemed 
to photograph themselves in his 
memory. He was scarcely conscious of 
noticing the blacksmith’s shop and the 
smithy in which he played as a boy, 
yet he knew the grindstone still stood 
by the gate, that the stone steps looked 
more broken than ever, and that the 
chickens were scratching and feeding 
before the door, while the thatch and 
the creepers were exactly as they were 
wont to be. He flew past a cart-horse 
standing by a labourer’s cottage in an 
olds Somerset lane, and on up the 
village, where a woman was carrying 
home her milk, one arm around her 
daughter’s neck, and he recognised the 
little brook that gurgled down by the 
side of the road. On he wen: past a 
rustic maiden feeding two waggish pigs 
in a stone trough, and so to the cosy 
farmhouse where dormer windows look 
out on the highway. But he dared not 
look up. How often in the old days 
had he caught a glimpse of her face as 
he passed and knew that she was 
coming, and now, perhaps, she was in 
a house of her own—oh! sickening 
thought ! 

He pedalled like one racing with 
life along the rutted lane till he came 
to the old quarry, where he put his 
cycle into a disused toolhouse, and then 
ran rather than walked to the wild 
overgrown spinny on the hillside. It 
was the old trysting- place, and a 
hundred endearing memories arose as 
he followed the path to it—endearing 
and yet pensive, for he was whistling 
sadly, “‘ Never again by the light of the 
moon, Never again with thee, Robin.” It 
was an appropriate tune, for now 
evening had closed and a pale white 
moon was sailing tranquilly.through a 
great blue path that seemed to have 
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been made for it among the fleecy clouds. Its silvery magical 
light fell on the tree tops, the hedgerows, and the great 
quiet fields. ‘On such a night stood Dido on the wild sea 
banks and waved her love to Carthage.” But no Dido was here, 
and in spite of every effort his courage drooped, and he listened 
with fascination to the loud crooning of the sea borne to him 
over arable and meadow. ‘I know what you are singing,” he 
said, looking with wide doleful eyes in the direction of the sound. 
His heart, only too ready to receive a disappointment, sank 
within him. ‘It is all over at last,” and bits of poetry began to 
hum themselves rather than be hummed in his brain, when 
suddenly, ** How cruel to tease you!”’ cried a low, sweet, familiar 
voice, and a figure emerged from a thicket. “It is like yesterday,” 


she said, and fell into his arms. 


IN THE GARDEN. 


SELECTIONS OF FRUIT FOR PRESENT PLANTING. 
N continuation of our notes on selections of fruit we come next to: 
Flums (Dessert).—It is not known so widely as it should be that the 
Pium has a very long season, lasting till the threshold of winter. The 
best Plums for dessert are Denniston’s Superb (August), a delicious fruit— 
indeed, one of the best in flavour of all Plums, and of a rich yellowish 
colour. The Green Gage is almost too well known to describe. This 
is also in season in August. Another variety of first-rate quality is Jefferson ; 
it bears freely, and its handsome .al golden-yellow fruits are of rich flavour. 
Kirke’s is a deep purple September Plum, and during September there are 
several of excellent quality, all yellowish in colour, and well known by name to 
many. Perhaps Transparent Gage is as rich as any, but some prefer the 
roundish Reine Claude de Bavay. Late in September Coe’s Golden Drop, a 
famous Plum, is ripe. The fruit is very large, and there is no mistake about its 
rich, satisfying quality. There is one point to remember about these late 
Plums, and that is the fruit must not be gathered too soon, but allowed to hang 
as late as possible, otherwise the quality is impaired. Another good late P)um, 
but purple in colour, is Hedworth Imperatrice ; it is in season during October. 
Plums (Cooking).—Ilf we were asked to select only two kinds for cooking, 
our choice would be Washington and Victoria. The Plums grown so largely 
for market are the last-mentioned and Pond’s Seedling, and certainly Victoria 
must have first place. It 1s often called the Egg Plum, on account of its egg- 
shaped fruit, which cooks well. Perhaps, however, Victoria is more famous 
for its almost certain and free cropping than for flavour. The tree rarely fails 
to bear a good return, even in notoriously indifferent fruit years. 
Peaches. —There will probably be a difference of opinion as to the wisdom 
of the following selection of Peaches, because tastes differ. One may enjoy a 
Gosse Mignonne and reject another variety accounted by many of equal value. 
We care little for Peaches. The fruits are usually as tasteless as a Turnip—bags of 
water held in by a pretty skin. We have selected six, beginning with Waterloo, 
which is ripe in July, and followed by Hale’s Early (August), Gosse Mignonne, 
Stirling Castle, Violet Hative, and Walburton Admirable. The 
Nectarine is a fruit of richer flavour. The poorest in flavour is more 
delicious than the finest Peach, and we have more than one wall covered with 
the excellent River's Early. Another famous Nectarine is Elruge, and, besides 
good flavour, it has the great merit of rarely failing to crop. No good fruit 
garden is without Lord Napier ; and with these three we are content. 
Cherries. —A very sweet early kind is Early River’s. Another favourite 
of the writer’s is May Duke ; its somewhat acid flavour is appreciated, and its 
deep red colour is attractive. Frogmore, Early Bigarreau, Governor Wood, and 
Late White are all excellent, and, of course, on a north wall the Morello 
will have a place. 
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Strawberries. —The best early kinds, in our 
opinion, are Keen’s Seedling and Royal Sovereign, 
the latter in particular bearing with great 
abundance. British Queen is the queen of 
Strawberries, and raisers have been wise in using 
it as one of the parents in so many of ther 
crosses. The fruit is of exquisite flavour, and 
no modern variety can approach it in this 
respect. A good late Strawberry is Latest of 
All. One of the best gardeners i ‘he British 
Isles told the writer he grew only two Straw- 
berries—Royal Sovereign and Latest of All. 
The autumn-fruiting varieties are valuable lat 
in the year; we mean such varieties 
St. Joseph and St. Antoine de Padoue. 

Aaspberries.—The variety that crops mo: 
freely and bears the largest fruit, even bearing 
second time—viz., in autumn—is Superlativ 
Hornet is another excellent Raspberry, and 
very pretty fruit is the Yellow Antwerp. As i 
the case of the Strawberry, there are autum: 
bearing Raspberries, one a fine dark red fru 
named Belle de Fontenay, and the other Octob: 
Yellow. 

Currants.—We grow Lee’s Prolific an 
Carter’s Champion, and have no reason to change 
These are black kinds. Of the white, Whit 
Dutch is the best ; and of the Red, Red Dute! 
and, for its lateness, La Constante. The frui 
is large, borne with great freedom, and hang 
ull quite autumn. 

AN INDOOR GARDEN OF FLOWERS. 

In continuation of our notes we come to 

Ribes (Flowering Currants). —Both — the 
yellow-flowered R. aureum and the differen 
forms of R. sanguineum can te brought o1 
under glass to anticipate their normal seaso: 
of blooming, but they do not last long, and on that account are not muc! 
used, 

Roses. —The Roses are general favourites for flowering under glass, bu 
this fact is so generally recognised, and so much has been written on th 
subject, that beyond including them in this list nothing more need be 
said, 

Spirea.—A large family, some flowering well if lifted and potted in autumn, 
and brought on in a gentle heat as the days lengthen. They may also be grown 
permanently in pots, but as a rule autumn potting is preferred. The most 
generally grown is S. confusa or media, but others almost if not quite as good 
are S. arguta, S. Van Houttei, S. Thunbergii, and S. prunifolia flore-pleno. All 
bear white flowers, those of the last-named being double. 

Staphylea.—There are two or three Staphyleas, one of which—S. colchica 
——is a valuable shrub for forcing, as it readily responds to heat and moisture. 
Brought on gently in a greenhouse, it is equally appreciated, as the drooping 
clusters of white, sweet-scented blossoms are always pleasant to see. For 
flowering in this way they are best kept in pots, as the buds are produced 
more freely than when planted out. After the flowers are over the plants may 
be pruned back hard. 

Lilacs.—The Lilac has been forced from time immemorial, and still remains 
one of the most popular of shrubs for the purpose. It may be had in bloom 
by Christmas or soon after, and is always appreciated from then till the time 
of blooming out of doors. Thousands of plants for flowering under glass 
are sent to this country every year from Holland in the shape of neat bushes 
about 2ft. high that have been grown in pots 7in. or 8in. in diameter, and 
plunged in the open ground, This treatment results in close compact balls of 
earth, which when turned out of the pots retain their shape, and bear the 
journey well. These plants are pruned back hard after flowering to keep them 
dwarf. Lilacs that have been frequently moved may be lifted, and flower 
without risk. Most of the plants sent from Holland consist of the white- 
flowered variety, Marie Legraye, but the dark-flowered Charles X. is also 
grown. The many double-flowered Lilacs, of which great things have been 
expected, are not so popular as they promised to be at one time. In mentioning 
“from Holland” we do not imply that they cannot be grown as well 
in this country, for excellent dwarf flowering plants may be obtained by 
plunging out. 

Veronica. —The various garden forms of the scrubby Speedwells are much 
appreciated for the greenhouse during autumn and winter, while the distinct 
Veronica hulkeana, with terminal panicles of pale lavender-coloured blossoms, 
is at its best in the spring. All are easily grown. 

Viburnum.—Given good, well-budded plants, the Laurestinus (Viburnum 
Tinus) will flower in a greenhouse through winter. Of those that are amenable 
to gentle forcing or to a sufficient amount of protection to induce them to 
flower even a little earlier than those out of doors, the best are V. Opulus sterile 
(the Guelder Rose), V. plicatum, and V. macrocephalum. They are best 
treated as detailed above for the Lilac. 

Weigela.—Many of the Weigelas are easi'y flowered in a cool house, but 
unfortunately they do not last long. The best is the dark-coloured Eva Rathké, 
which forms naturally a neat-growing bush, and when studded with its claret- 
tinted flowers is very pleasing. 

Wistaria.—It is only within the last few years that the Wistaria has been 
used to any extent for flowering in this manner, but now it is universally admired. 
The usual and most effective way is to grow it as a standard, as then the drooping 
flower racemes are best seen. The common Wistaria sinensis and its white- 
flowered variety are very pretty, but perhaps the most striking is the Japanese 
W. multijuga, which has very long flower clusters, as may be seen in the many 
illustrations of the Wistaria in Japan. Wistarias transpiant badly, hence in 
nurseries they are usually kept in pots. It is evident, therefore, that fcr 
flowering under glass permanent pot culture is the most satisfactory. To obtain 
standards, train up a single shoot till the required height is reached, then stop it, 
and encourage the formation of branches. When the head has reached flowering 
size the shoots must, after the flowers are over, be spurred back to good eyes, 
to keep the growth moderately compact. 

Japanese Maples (Acer palmatum and varieties).-—-While all the 
above are noteworthy for their flowers, it is the handsome foliage of the 
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Japanese Maples that forms their chief attraction, but they are so beautiful 


that it is impossible to pass them over entirely in these notes. A 
collection, when grown under glass, shows a great wealth of colour and an 
infinite variety of leafage. So much are they appreciated that the demand for 
them in nurseries within the last few years has been enormous. 


A NEEDLEWORK PICTURE 


SMALL and rare class of the needlework pictures of the 
late sixteenth and the seventeenth centuries com- 
memorate the history and alliances of the families 
upon whose parlour walls they hung. Mr. Montagu 
Knight keeps at his seat of Chawton, near Alton, a 

wonderfully wrought tapestry “ carpet ” of the Elizabethan period, 

pctured with shields of the marriages of the Lewkenors of 

Sussex, which carpet came by inheritance to their descendants, 

tie Knights of Chawton. 

In the picture before us we have a needlework which, 
:ithough of less value for design and needlecraft than the 
(hawton carpet, has features, nevertheless, which make it of 
(ie rarest, unique, perhaps in England. A waif from its first 
owners, it has come in its wanderings to be called a neediework 
| icture of the Earls of Winchilsea, its story being lost. The key 
1» that story may be in some measure recovered from the shield 
cf arms in the midst bearing the arms of husband and wife. 

The husband was Sir Thomas Palmer, of Wingham, in 
‘ent, a baronet and ancestor of a line of baronets extinct in 

$38. The wife was Elizabeth Shurley, daughter and co-heir of 
Sir John Shurley of Isfield, a Sussex knight. Sir Thomas was 
ihe second baronet of his house, succeeding his grandfather, Sir 
{homas Palmer, whose title, a creation of King James I., was 
iven him in 1621. Sir Thomas Palmer, the grandfather, died in 
1625, his son and heir, a knight also called Thomas, being dead 
ince 1608. Sir Thomas, the grandson, is known to have been 
narried before 1627; and as the bloody hand of a baronet does 
ot appear in the picture, we may guess that the needlework 
was made before 1625. Elizabeth Shurley being born in 1599, 
we narrow our date still further, and suggest that this picture 
was designed in the last years of the reign of King James L., 
between 1620and 1625. In the eighteenth century two daughters 

and co-heirs of a Sir Thomas Palmer of Wingham married with the 

eighth Earl of Winchilsea and his brother, by which marriages 
the picture was carried from the Palmers to the Winchilsea family. 

The arms call for little comment, for by the reign of King 
James I. rigid convention had seized upon English armory. 
The shield in the midst is, as we have said, Palmer impaled 
with Shurley. The Palmer coat is the one commonly borne 
by the Wingham branch—two bars, each charged with three 
trefoils, and in the chief a running greyhound. Concerning this 
hound a seventeenth-century history of 
the Palmers in a manuscript still existing 
moralises after the fashion of the quaint 
heraldic nonsense-writers of that day. 
The name Palmer having been derived 
without any great straining of pro- 
bability from an ancestor who had gone 
on pilgrimage —a-palmering as our 
fathers called it—the first palmer’s de- 
scendants are gravely described as bear- 
ing in their shield, ‘‘in remembrance, 
perchance, of their pilgrimage, a dog, 
that faithful and familiar creature, being 
a pilgrim’s usual companion.” The 
crest, which is repeated four times in the 
field of the needlework, is a demi- 
panther of silver, spotted with azure, 
fire coming from his mouth and ears, 
holding a holly bough. The wife’s 
arms of Shurley are a somewhat in- 
correct version of the shield which was 
allowed her family by the later Tudor 
heralds, a shield which, taking the 
place of an earlier one granted in 
Henry VIII.’s time and differing in 
every detail, was devised to suggest for 
the Shurleys of Isfield a connection with 
that most ancient house of Shirley of 
Ettington, in Derbyshire. Between 
these two families of Shirley and 
Shurley no such connection existed. 

And now for the most curious 
feature of our needlework, the eight 
figures in the margin. Each stands for 
a Palmer; of that we are assured by the 
fact that each bears the same Palmer 
shield, differenced in one case only by a 
leopard or “lion passant gardant” taking 
the place of the greyhound, the story of 
which difference is lost to us. 
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Here, then, we have eight ancestral Palmers. That they 
are no conventional figures, and that each of these gallantly 
dressed gentlemen had once a name to him 1s made clear to us 
by a single point. 

The first of them, reckoning from the left hand, carries his 
right arm slung in a scari, and supports himself with a staff. 
We cannot doubt but that we have here the lively image of Sir 
Henry Palmer of Wingham, great-grandfather of Elizabeth 
Shurlev’s husband, who died in 1555 of the shot-wound in his 
arm which he had suffered at Guisnes, where he was Master of 
the Ordnance. 

This Henry with the broken arm was one of three brothers, 
born, as it was said, each on one of three Sundays in 1487, the 
sons of Sir Edward Palmer of Angmering. a Sussex knight who 
had inherited Angmering from the marriage of an ancestor with an 
heiress of the Stophams. John, the eldest son, had Angmering 
and the means to live an ordered life, coming in due time to the 
shrievalty of his county, and other country honours. Henry, 
the second son, is our man of war, whose long career is ended 
by the musket shot at Guisnes. Sir Thomas Palmer, the third 
son of this wonderful birth, comes into English history by what 
was the shortest road under the Tudors, and having drawn his 
sword for the Lady Jane, is one of the three, Northumberland, 
Gates, and Palmer, who met on the Tower Hill after the rising 
and wrangled with one another over their tactical mistakes until 
the axe was ready for them. 

The younger sons of this house made their way at Court. 
Sir Roger Palmer, a second son of the Wingham family, was 
learned in music and in tongues; he vaulted and rode the great 
horse, and with his galliards and high dancing won the favour 
of King James, and died a Knight of the Bath. Sir James 
Palmer was Chancellor of the Garter, and made the owner of 
our needlework picture cousin to another Roger Palmer, the 
ridiculous personage for whom the shame of his wife, Barbara 
Palmer, gained the Earldom of Castlemaine. 

Therefore the flourishing house of Palmer gives us a choice 
of names for the other seven shield-bearing figures, but to no one 
can we give a name and be sure of it. Here isa gentleman witha 
tilting lance for some Palmer, a breaker of lances at the barriers. 
Here is another with a great halbert, perhaps a gentleman 
pensioner of the King, and another with a bunch of keys, by which 
some office about the Court is surely indicated. But although 
no second identification can be assured, we may note the lively 
individuality of each figure, and believe that this piece of needle- 
work has saved from time the port and features of eight gentlemen 
of Kent and Sussex, whose painted pictures have, no doubt, long 
since disappeared in the wreck of things. OswaLp Barron. 

[We are indebted to the Misses H and I. Woollan, of 28 Brook 
Street, Grosvenor Square, for permission to reproduce an illustration of 
this most interesting piece of tapestry —EpD ] 
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WADDESDON MANOR, 
BUCKINGHAMSHIRE, 


THE SEAT OF 


MISS ALICE DE ROTHSCHILD. 





HERE is nothing like Waddesdon in this country, either 
iaside or cut. It is also entirely the creation of one 
very gifted man, the late Baron Ferdinand de Rothschild, 
singularly equipped with inherited and acquired judg- 
ment in matters of art, and who caused it to be built 

in the style in which his matured taste found most satisfaction. 
He has left recorded in his private notes what may be called the 
personal story of the building of the house, a document of 
great human interest, setting out in simple and reflective style 
the pleasures and pains, the successes and disappointments, 
of this unique addition to the domestic architecture of England. 
It was a journey through Touraine, made many years before 
with his sister, the present mistress of Waddesdon, Miss 
Alice de Rothschild, which made him resolve that if ever he 
did build a house, it should be one in the style of the French 
Renaissance. In that splendid old province the chateaux of 
France alter the Renaissance exceed in size, richness of fancy, 
and general splendour of design those of any other part of the 
Continent. 

It was also, perhaps, a determining feature about his 
choice that it was for the interiors and decoration of such 
houses that the masterpieces of French art which he possessed 
in great number, and particularly prized, were designed—not 
only pictures, but porcelain, furniture, mirrors, and other objects, 








dénichés at that time, but which the creation of a Trencl 
Renaissance chateau would, with care, place again in thei: 
proper surroundings. He did not intend to rival the Tourain: 
houses in size, though by our standards it would be judged 
very large place. ‘Chambord,’ he notes, ‘“‘has 450 rooms. 
Waddesdon is a pigmy beside it.” His architect stated that in 
his experience people always began by building too small, anc 
this Baron Ferdinand found to be the case. 

But we are anticipating events. In 1874 Baron Ferdinand 
bought from the Duke of Marlborough 2,700 acres, to which he 
added 500 more, about five miles from Aylesbury, on some rather 
steep hills, with wide views over the pleasing stretch ot 
scenery—woods, hills, valleys, and meadows—of that part 
of Buckinghamshire where several others of his family 
were settled: at Tring, Mentmore, Aston Clinton, and 
Halton. Eythorpe, where there is no house, is also the 
property of Miss Alice de Rothschild. Except its height 
and the view, the ground had few _ natural attractions. 
There was no house, only farms, where now there are 
pools, lawns, trees, and cascades on the on and a 
nicely-wooded park below; there was “not a bird or a bush.” 


The top of the hill had to be taken off and levelled, roads m: on 


to the summit, and water brought from fourteen miles away 
the Chilterns—for the Aylesbury Water Company’s supply in one 
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dry year failed 
altogether— 
before the build- 
ing could be 
begun. 
Having 
chosen the 
French style, 
Baron Ferdinand 
went to Paris 
to find an 
architect, judg- 
ing that French 
architects have 
more practice in 
this class of 
building, and 
more of the 
“feeling” for it 
than others. He 
selected M. 
Détailleur, who 
came of a race 
of architects. 
His father and 
erandfather had 
been architects 
for the Duke of 
Orleans, and he 
had won fame by 
the _ intelligent 
and successful 
restoration of the 
Duc de Mouchy’s 
house. He 
also built Farn- 
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great outside 
round stair tower 
is designed from 
that at Blois, 
though at Blois 
the windows are 
not glazed. The 
general result is 
very impressive, 
The vivacity, 
emphasis, and 
intention of the 
parts need a little 
time to under- 
stand, and then 
to be appre- 
ciated, that is, by 
the ordinary 
English mind, 
which is rather 
slow to com- 
prehend the 
presentation of a 
foreignone. But 
if, when familiar, 
it is not appre- 
ciated, the defect 
is probably rather 
in the mind of the 
seer than in the 
work of the 
architect. 

The arrange- 
ment of the 
gardens, which 
are very striking 


architecturally, as well as pleasing in their general lay-out, was 
given to another Frenchman, M. Lainé. But neither house 
nor garden prospered greatly at first. For the park the continental 


borough for the Empress Eugénie. M. Détailleur wasa man of 
great talent, sometimes rising to genius. In Waddesdon, however, 
we do not see an entirely new creation. Its towers are those 


of Maintenon, the chateau of the Duc de Noailles, and the 
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system of transporting full-grown trees was largely used. 
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But delays, disappointments, and vexations were numerous, and 
for four years the owner scarcely visited the place. It was not 
until 1880 that he first slept in his house, in the bachelor’s 
wing, and had a house-warming that summer. There were no 
stables yet built, but large canvas tents were set up for the 
horses and carriages. 

The interior of Waddesdon, by which is meant both its 
decoration and contents, is its greatest claim to admiration. It is 
a liberal education in almost every branch of art, or rather in 
what the creations of art should be. The actual objects are all 
masterpieces of their kind; but, more than that, all of these, 
instead of standing isolated as in a museum, are in relation to the 
whole idea of each chamber. The colour scheme in many of 
these rooms is so subtle that it is difficult to distinguish the parts 
which make up the whole. In other rooms the tone is far more 
bold and decisive, and the impression is frankly one ef strong 
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colour, relieved by a free use of brilliant lustres, very richly 
mounted ormolu furniture, mirrors, and cabinets. There is no fear 
of brilliant colour; it is an eminently cheerful and inspiriting 
interior. 

Our readers will find their best guide to the appearance 
of the various rooms in the pictures here shown. A minute 
description of the ‘pieces” in each would be rather in 
the style of a catalogue at a great sale at Christy’s, and, 
besides, would give a wrong impression, because, as we 
have said, and as will strike everyone who has seen these 
galleries and chambers, everything in them goes together, 
and it is not till you have enjoyed the pleasure of the 
general effect that you begin to examine the parts. But 
an endeavour will be made here to add some particulars 
as to the colour and the principal objects shown. Asa 
rule only about a quarter of the room is shown in the 
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ormolu and white marble. The mantel-pieces and the tall flat 


arch in which is set the mirror are of white marble, with slight 
ornamentation of 


photograph, which, though correct in detail, is necessarily only 
a “‘sample”; and, alas, neither description nor photograph can 


convey an idea 
of the wonderful 
colour effects 
given by the 
whole. As you 
enter some of 
these rooms you 
are sensible 
o f almost 
nothing but 
the colour, 
which cannot 
be described. 
The permanent 
decorations, such 
as the panelling, 
ceilings, chim- 
ney-pieces, and 
doors, are not 
from the designs 
of M. Détailleur. 
They are chiefly 
taken from old 
French houses. 
If only the 
panelling of the 
French house 
was’ brought 
here, the ceiling 
was copied. 

In the French 
Gallery the fit- 
tings, furniture, 
and panelling are 
Louis XIV. in 
style, with a 
good deal of 
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gilded bronze. 
The carpets and 
curtains are 
bright red, the 
windows large. 
The details of 
the whole can 
be gathered from 
the picture. It 
forms part of a 
series of galleries 
running the 
length of the 
house, from 
which the prin- 
cipal rooms ‘are 
approached, the 
different galleries 
being separated 
by the — glass 
doors hereshown, 
which keep out 
draughts, but 
allow the vista 
to be seen. The 
Morning Room, 
if we take it as 
the first of the 
separate cham- 
bers, is an ex- 
quisite example 
of the style of the 
others, yet all 
are different, 
though each is as 
good asthe other, 
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There is quite enougi distinction for there to be room for 
preference, and we will express a preference later, when we have 
accompanied the reader through each. 
The architecture and the proportions of the Morning Room 
are given in the picture. The two large and exquisite lustre 
chandeliers show that the length of the room is greater than the 
foreshortening suggests. Great lustres are among the favourite 
means for giving brightness and light to the Waddesdon rooms, 
ind they are very fine examples. It will be noticed that, as in 
the French Gallery and other rooms, the material of the mantel- 
piece is carried up in an arched panel with flat pilasters, and 
iolds here a picture, and in others a mirror. The general 
scheme of colour in this room is soft greenish grey, but the 
narble is flushed with warmer colour. Between its pilasters is 
et Sir Joshua 
Leynoids’s 
‘Thais,” leading 
he way with 
ier torch to burn 
Darius’s palace. 
The other 
nictures are by 
yerard Dow, 
Cuyp, Wouver- 
mans, Gains- 
borough, and Sir 
Joshua again. 
The immense 
clock seen at the 
end hasa history, 
like most things 
at Waddesdon. 
It came from 
Lord PP rtz- 
william’s house 
at Malton, and 
later belonged to 
Lord  Rocking- 
ham. It is said 
to have been 
given to one of 
the Earls Fitz- 
william by Mme. 
de Maintenon. 
In Baron Ferdi- 
nand’s opinion 
this clock might 
have been made 
at any time 
between the 
Louis XIV. and 
Louis XVI. 
periods. There 
is a wonderful 
marquetry table 
in this room, 
matching a 
bureau made for 
Louis XV., now 
in the Louvre, 
and showing the 
King’s mono- 
gram. How 
such tones could 
be created from 
mere wood, 
however delicate, 
is beyond under- 
Standing. It 
simply glows. 
Going up the 
curly staircase 
in the Blois 
tower (the one in 
which the King 
once’ slipped 
and sprained his knee when visiting the Baron) and into the 
Grey Drawing Room, one finds a scheme of ornament rather 
less complex. The walls are pale grey; note, too, the fewness 
of the objects upon them, and their distances and proportion— 
at the end a single mirror, flanked by a splendid single-figure 
picture on either side by Sir Joshua Reynolds. At the end 
from which the photograph is taken is a third picture by the same 
painter. They are Lady Jane Halliday, with her hair blowing 
about, a characteristic ‘Sir Joshua lady,” the Duchess of 
Cumberland, and Mrs. Abingdon. The mantel-piece in this 
room is most beautiful. It is of whitish marble, with soft pink 
splashes in it; and the two vases, one of which can be seen 
between the candelabrum and the clock, are of the famous Rose 
du Barri pink set with golden border. 
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The Picture Gallery and the Tower Room tell their own 
story. The porphyry vases and the Dresden china, made for 
Augustus the Strong, are in the former, and the extraordinary 
jewelled elephant clock, designed for the Shah, is in the latter. 
Baron Ferdinand’s Room has a special interest. It contains 
some of the best English pictures, and some of the finest furniture 
ever vainted or made. 

Among the pictures, those by Sir Joshua Reynolds of Mrs. 
Jordan as a “Country Girl,” and of Mrs. Sheridan are the 
most striking. The former was purchased by Baron Ferdinand 
from Lady Fitzclarence, who married Mrs. Jordan's son. The 
‘«‘ Mrs. Sheridan” has a history singularly charming in reference 
to the character of the great Master who painted it. 


. Sheridan ordered the picture, but for a long time did not claim it, 


as he was not in 
a position to pay 
for it. Meantime, 
many offers to 
purchase it were 
made, but all 
these Sir Joshua 
declined, and 
kept the picture 
until he shouid 
hear from 
Sheridan. After 
some years, the 
latter wrote to 
ask for the 
picture and to 
enquire what he 
was to pay for 
it. Sir Joshua 
told him, in a 
beautifully 
worded reply, 
that he thought 
the painting was 
his very best, 
and that this 
gave him great 
satisfaction, for 
he had always 
hoped that it 
would be granted 
to him to go on 
painting better 
and better as he 
neared his end, 
and that he now 
feared he was 
dying. <As_ for 
the price, ‘in 
the common 
course of  busi- 
ness’? it would 
have been £500, 
but that he 
should only ask 
Sheridan £150. 
In this room 1s 
the wonderful 
bureau  pur- 
chased from 
the Duke of 
Buccleuch. 

As any 
visitor who sees 
the splendid 
interior will pro- 
bably form some 
opinion as_ to 
which room im- 
presses him most, 
“COUNTRY LIFE." the following 

notes as to 
the Great Dining Room may serve as an example of such a 
possible preference. he effect of colour in this room is 
simply splendid, and the harmony such that it is most difficult 
to pick out its constituent parts. The walls are mainly greyish 
marble with warm splashes of pink. The carpet is an antique, 
of grey, gold, and pale reds. Above the mirrors at either 
end are two panels with idealised portraits, exquisitely rich in 
colour, from the Hotel de Villars, built for the Count of Toulouse 
in the reign of Louis XIV. At either side of the great mirror 
above the mantel-piece is a panel of tapestry from subjects 
painted by Boucher; not that the tapestries are the genuine 
old ones—the original oil pictures belonged to Lord Tweed- 
mouth. The effect is purely decorative, the ground being 
mainly a pearly grey, the trees various soft blues, the other 
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parts pink, or pale red or drab, or opal or peach colour, but with 
here and there the most wonderful quiet glows and flushes of 
brilliant ruby and carmine, all held in reserve as it were, but 
astonishingly beautiful. The chairs, it may be noticed, are all 
white, with plain drab leather covers, so as to interfere in no 
way with the general harmony of this exquisite room. 
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HILE the world is called upon to watch, every few 
months, beside what one each time fears is to 
be the death-bed of Tolstoi, a serious analytical 
study of the art of a great writer, who cannot, in 
the nature of things, be much longer with us, 

may be welcomed. Its writer, Mr. Dmitri Merejkowski, in 
‘**Tolstoi as Man and Artist, with an Essay on Dostoievski,” 
whom, from his name, one would take to be a Pole, is known 
as one of Russia’s coming novelists, and he displays in a marked 
degree that power of patient comparison, keen dissection, and 
inspired deduction which is a feature in the work of writers in 
the Kingdom of the Bear. 

His title is badly chosen, because his book is actually a 
summing up of the characters, methods, and art of two of ‘the 
greatest writers of his country, and there is nearly as much 
matter about the one man as the other. Of the mass that has 
been written about Tolstoi much has been so one-sided and 
partisan that it is refreshing to find our author entirely dis- 
passionate in his approach. A careless perusal of his pages 
might lead to the conclusion that he is no admirer of the man 
Tolstoi, that he mistrusts his doctrine, that he impugns the 
integrity of his convictions. But this would be hasty. If, at 
this late date, he can unwrap the cocoon of twaddle that has 
grown up about the greatest name in Russia to-day, so much the 
better. And it may be said at once that he does so with a courage 
that is fully equalled by the logic with which he supports 
his contentions. 
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If the large English public were asked 
what it knows of Tolstoi, the reply would 
be that he had written one novel of passion 
everybody has read —‘Anna_ Karénina”; 
one story that was hustled, one may suspect, 
beneath the sofa cushions of the timid—* The 
Kreutzer Sonata”; and’ some big cloud-capped 
things, like ‘“« Peace and War” and ‘“ Resurrec- 
tion,” that have been too serious and too “ dull ” 
for the majority of English readers, thoug! 
about them the big world has made a pother 
Further than this, some hazy rumour might be 
hinted at that he had relinquished his propert 
because he thought it wrong to own it; tha 
he has lived by the labour of his own hands 
that he has forgotten that he is an aristocrat, an 
supped cabbage soup with the peasants; tha 
he has announced boldly his adherence to th 
simple tenets of one, Jesus; that he is the go 
of Socialists and Fabians. Traversing thes 
rumours might come another, owed possibly t 
seme article in an American magazine, thai 
Tolstoi lives in a charming house in the midst o 
his own most attractive estate; that he is 
waited upon by men servant in white gloves; 
and that he winters in Moscow, the centre of a 
brilliant circle of talkers and thinkers and 
writers and pilgrims of all nationalities. And 
what—the pubiic might very well ask with 
Pontius Pilate—among these somewhat contra- 
dictory statements, any one of which is capable 
of substantial proof, is truth? They are all 
true. Therein lies the complexity of Tolstoi’s 
character. They are all true, and therein lies 
also the germ of the book before us. For to 
reconcile, to appraise and to explain, to search 
out the basis for Tolstoi’s statements, and the 
reasons for his actions, which do not altogether 
accord with these, has been Mr. Merejkowski’s 
fascinating task. He brings to it the qualities we 
have enumerated, and he brings also an uncom- 
promising pen. The interest of the book lies 
in just this straightforwardness on the part of 
the critic. His exhaustive acquaintance with 
the writings of Tolstoi, which partake more or 
less and up to a certain point in his life 
of the nature of a confession, stands him 
in good stead. There is also the biography 
of Tolstoi’s brother-in-law, S. A. Bers, to 
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been written by persons who knew him well, 
amongst them the work of Miss Anna Seyron, a_ whilom 
governess in the family. 

As a young man of twenty-four, Tolstoi wrote (in ‘ Child- 
hood and Boyhood”’): ‘* Why is all so fair and clear in the mind, 
yet comes out so shapelessly on paper and in life, when | attempt 
to put theory into practice?” and he realised, says this critic, 
that this immaturity was independent of age, and that its 
ineffaceable stamp would remain on him all through life. ‘1am 
convinced of one thing, that if 1 am fated to live to an advanced 
age and my recital catches up my years, as an old man of 
seventy I shall dream in just as childishly unpractical a way as 
I do now.” 

Tolstoi began life as an aristocrat, a man of boundless health 
and notable physique, and he wanted to be a soldier. That 
was after he had made a failure of administering his property in 
a spirit consonant with Christian gospels. He was not fated 
to be a great General either, ‘‘ though I have become,” as he has 
often said, ‘‘a General in Literature.”” He was a sportsman, a 
rider, a hunter, a man who drank deep and lived largely—these 
experiences were building in him the great novelist the world more 
wanted than the General or the Lord Bountiful. But at heart all 
that time he was a Pagan; his splendid joy in Nature was a Pagan 
joy ; his splendid joy in his body and his fine strength was Pagan 
too. He took to writing —if his own statement may be credited— 
simply as a means of improving his material position, for after 
his marriage, at the age of thirty-four, a large family was born 
to him. For him, quotes Merejkowski, “there was only one 
truth, that you must live in such a way as may be best for you 
and your family.” This has for us the air of a Gladstonian 
utterance ; in how many ways might it not be interpreted? 
From one point of view it may be “best for your family” that 
you should “take that thou hast and give to the poor,” though 
it should not be forgotten that this course was urged upon a 
bachelor. From another, it may be thought right to lay up 
treasure on earth with a view to school-fees and “dots” if only 
the moth and rust can be held at bay. What did Tolstoi do? 
He organised his estate, bred horses and pigs, planted orchards, 
had a distillery, and his able wife acted as steward; also he 
wrote books and sold them for money. Never were children 
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better educated; governesses of different nationalities held joint 
sway in the schoolrooms, as is the high Russian vogue, with the 
result that for accomplishment as a linguist and for a charming 
ease of manner, Mme. Souhkotine, bis eldest daughter, stands 
out to us as the most cultured Russian lady with whom we ever 
talked. But in 1881, when he was fifty-three, Tolstoi ‘‘ became 
a Christian,” in his wife’s words, and the world heard of 
enormous changes in his way of thought, of life, of work. He 
had become a shoemaker; he dressed like a peasant; he would 
have no money pass through his hands; he desired to give away 
his property, and live as Christ ordained! Remarkable indeed 
ad impossible to abridge are the chapters given to the examina- 
tion of the depth and reality of Tolstoi’s conversion. It is shown 
us, what indeed is well known to many, that Tolstoi did not give 
avay his property; that if he dresses ‘like a peasant” it is no 
nore than to say that he wears the comfortable blouse common 
to rich and poor alike in Russia—what any old gentleman 
right allow himself to wear in his country home—what 
e great man who has earned the right to diverge from 
wish convention may wear anywhere; and that he declines 
take notice of money or handle it himself? His books he tacitly 
lows to be sold and managed by his wife, and she, a 
ynsummate woman of business and house-mother, is also a 
stable literary agent. 

Tolstoi’s singular fear of death is an interesting point that 
ls under this critic’s eye. Starting from Tertullian’s dictum 
iat the human soul is in its very essence Christian—a dictum 
iat has given rise to clouds of argument—he suggests that 
yme souls are in their essence Pagan, and Tolstoi’s is 
ndoubtedly of these. But why, then, this fear of death? That 
as no Pagan characteristic, surely; it is found in fullest 
evelopment amongst the timid unbelievers who yet cower 
vithin Churches. Why Tolstoi should possess it, is not, through 
\lerejkowski’s arguments, made clear to us. Again, our critic 

pauses over Tolstoi’s statement that, in his life, ‘*I have no 
ecrets whatever from anyone in the world. All are welcome to 
know whatI do!” “ The words,” he says, ‘‘are striking. Who 
is this that is bold enough to protest, I have nothing to be 
ashamed of ? Is he a man who has a boundless contempt for his 
fellows, or in very truth a saint?” Not necessarily either, we 
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should reply—merely a man who, taking a large view of life, of 
effort, impulse, and temptation, has ‘“ understooJ.” 

His view of women is clear enough in his books. ‘ Why 
do we deceive our wives by pretending to consider them our best 
friends? For it certainly is not true. No woman can stand to 
me in the place of a friend.” This suggests that he is a believer 
in the doctrine that men and women are necessarily sex-enemies, 
and lovers, despite their passion, essentially at odds. 

Later, it is ingeniously urged upon us that Tolstoi’s simple 
taste in food and clothes is epicurean; that to his nature, 
enormously sensuous as it is. physical and material joys come 
more finely when subjected to this careful management, which 
decrees the vegetarian dishes (nowhere more delicious thar in 
Russia, whose table is the best in the civilised world) and the 
scented sachets among his fine Russian linen—again, the perfec- 
tion of flax-produce. Here, we admit, Mr. Merejkowski seems 
to us distinctly on a good tack. It is the barbaric materialism of 
modern America and Jew-ridden London that writes down a 
man an ascetic with no palate because he loves the wonderful 
cabbage soup of Russia and the pot of barley grains prepared 
for long hours in the oven with butter. Call him rather a 
sublimated Lucullus ! 

In his summing up of ‘‘ the Tolstoi legend,” so astoundingly 
widespread and believed, as it certainly was, some years back, 
Mr. Merejkowski shows the utmost subtlety, and it is the subtlety 
of the novelist rather than the critic. In his enquiry as to what 
Tolstoi’s own secret judgment of himself may be, we have the 
true Russian analyst, a maker of fiction at work. It is for this 
his book will be read. His consideration of Tolstoi as an artist 
is far less noteworthy, and in so brief an article we have not 
even thought of taking it up. His beautiful tribute to that 
unhappy genius, Dostoievski, makes most sympathetic reading. 
Pushkin and Turgeniev too, are, passed in review ; but the final 
conclusion come to is that Russia’s great writer is still to be 
waited and looked for—the man who shall understand, represent, 
and express the genius and character of the most complex and 
interesting nation now ranging this globe. That he will be 
a greater artist than Dostoievski, a grander poet than Pushkin, 
and a sincerer Christian than Tolstoi, is Merejkowski’s stupendous 
belief. M. M. D. 


WALL GARDENING. 


AYS of gardening scarcely thought of a few years 
ago are now being taken up with great eagerness, 
and the good gardener seeks to make gardens of 
living beauty of the water surface and the wall. 
Those who do not possess Miss Jekyll’s charming 

volume of the ‘“‘Country Lire Library,” ‘“ Wall and Water 
Gardens,” will be interested in the foliowing list of plants which 
are known by experience to succeed on walls. Those for the 
shady wall are: 


Ferns, native and foreign Aczena microphylla, pulchella 


Saxifrages Corydalis capnoides 
Waldsteinia fragarioides 
Lysimachia Nummularia (moneywort) 


Ramondia pyrenaica 
Antirrhinum majus (snapdragon) 
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Primula involucrata, Allionii, glutinosa, | Campanula carpatica, turbinata, pyra- 


marginata, nivalis, viscosa midalis, latifolia, pusilla, csespitosa 


Androsace lanuginosa, carnea,Chame- Symphyandra pendula, Hofmanni 
jasme, Laggeri Arenaria balearica, montana 
Anemone apennina, sylvestris, Hepa- _Hutchinsia alpina 
tica Cardamine trifolia 


Alpine auriculas = pratensis, fl.-pl. 
Sempervivums in variety Ionopsidium acaule (seed) 
Smilacina trifolia Linaria alpina (seed) 


The following are recommended for a sunny rock wall: 

Campanula garganica, Raineri, petra, Lavender 
muralis, Elatines, elatinoides, excisa, Santolina 
macrorrhiza, mirabilis, isophylla Eurybia gunniana 

Lithospermum Gastoni, graminifolium Rosa spinosissima, lucida, wichuriana 

Cerastium, alyssum, au'rietia, silene, arabis, 
gypsophila, saponaria,  dianthus __hybs., 
D. fragrans, plumarius, superbus. (These 
will hang down.) 

Iberis sempervirens, correz‘olia, tenoreana, 
gibraltarica, Pruiti 

AEthionema coridifolium, grandiflorum. 

Sedum glaucum, Lydium, dasyphyllum, pulchel- 
lum, kamtschaticum, spurium, Ewersii, ete. 

Fuchsia gracilis, Riccartoni, pumila 

Hypericum Coris, repens 

Mesembryanthemum blandum, edule, rubro- 
cinctum, giaucum, deltoides 

Wahlenbergia dalmatica, pumilio um 

Phyteuma comosum, hemisphricum, orbiculare 

Acantholimon glumaceum, venustum 

Stachys coccinea 

Hyssopus officinalis 

Scabiosa Pterocephala 

Othonnopsis cheirifolia 

Phlox setacea and vars., P. Stellaria 

Cistus, Helianthemum, and vars. 

Berberis Aquifolium, vulgaris 

Olearia Haastii 

Cassinia fulvida 

Nepeta Mussini 

Artemisia sericea 

Parochetus communis 

Arnebia echioides 

Rosmarinus officinalis 

Artemisia Abrotanum 

Achillea umbellata 

Petrocallis pyrenaica 

(By seed ) Iberis odorata, Saponaria calabrica, 
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The plants suggested for the foot 
of the wall are: 


Acanthus 

Crinum vars. 
Anomatheca cruenta 
Amary.lis Belladonna 
Zephyranthes carinata 
Cistus lusitanicus 
Ozothamnus rosmarinifolius 
Stobzea purpurea 

Tris stylosa 

Plumbago Larpentze 
Anemone fulgens 
Pancratium illyricum 
Rosemary 

Veronica hulkeana 
Griselinia littoralis 


These lists will be helpful to 
those who are seeking for some new 
and beautiful phase of English 
gardening. Wall gardening, when 
once begun, increases in charm until 
in every little nook and _ cranny 
some sweet flower or fern will have 
found a home. Its simplicity will 
appeal to those who have neither 
the inclination nor money to evolve 
expensive gardening schemes, and 
those who are without even a_ small 
rock garden can sow or plant in the 
wall many things that now languish in the rockery, but 
spread and flower freely in the wall. The foregoing lists 
represent many lovely flowers, but do not exhaust the things 
that will succeed on the wall. This year we tried Génothera 
Youngi and made a bank of sprawling stems covered with rich 
yellow flowers, and these were open in late October, while close 
to this was the silvery Achillea tomentosa covered with white 
flower clusters. 

The youthtul wall gardener must remember that the 
best way to begin is to sow seed in autumn and spring for 
preierence, but sowings may be made at almost any time. 
Ferns should be raised from spores sown in a frame, and 
the little plants dibbled into the cool mossy chinks, choosing 
shady sides of the walls where flowering plants are less likely 
to succeed. 

During the winter rough stone walls may be constructed, 
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and these are just the places for flowers. In many gardens they 
would give a new and perennial delight, more so than any 
hedge, however beautiful, of rose or shrub. The spaces 
between the rough stones must be packed with good loam. 
We constructed such a wall last spring, planted it with 
snapdragon, evening primrose, forget-me-not, and many other 
things, and the result has been—through the summer a garden 
of flowers. 

In Country Lire recently the subject of wall gardening 
was dealt with at some length, and we refer to it again asa 
branch of gardening never likely to weary those whose 
love of flowers is not merely a passing fancy. Our illustra- 
tions represent old walls, and are a reminder to those who 
have bare walls that an opportunity is being lost of adding 
to the interest of the garden by not covering the wall surface 
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here and there with drifts of blossom, may be, a patch « 
wild pink, a clustering of wallflower, or the tender trails ci 
toad-flax. 


WALKING BY NIGAT. 


se ANY men walk by day, few walk by night,” writes 
Thoreau. The statement strikes one at first glance 
as an unnecessary assertion of the obvious; bui 
there is more contained in the simple words thai 
a hasty reading of them suggests. Apart from 
those workers whose duty it is to keep outdoor nocturnal vigils, 
the men who have opportunities for walking abroad at night 
are necessarily few. Most men have to work in the daytime, 
and when night comes they are compelled to rest. Under these 
circumstances there must be an aspect 
—the night aspect—of their outdoor 
environment with which they have only 
the slightest acquaintance. If they 
would walk abroad at night they must 
rest in the daytime. To most of them 
such a subversion of the accustomed 
order of their existence is impracticable. 
So they may be said to live out their 
lives in the daylight, and until they 
die they have no experience of the 
** outer darkness.” 

Thoreau was an advocate of night- 
walking. He believed that to most 
of us midnight was ‘like Central 
Africa,” and in his case he was tempted 
to explore it. He felt that the moonlit 
world was a vastly different one from 
that on which the sun shone, and in walk- 
ing abroad in the darkness he found 
agreeable exercise for other senses than 
seeing. And it was his opinion that 
though “few walk by night,” it is a 
natural thing for them todo. “ As the 
shades begin to gather around us,” 
he says, ‘“‘our primeval instincts are 
aroused, and we steal forth from our 
lairs, like the inhabitants of the jungle, 

“C.L." in search of those silent and brooding 
thoughts which are the natural prey of 
the intellect.” That the night has this fascination for men 
in general, few will admit ; indeed, it may safely be said that to 
the majority of men darkness is welcome only because it is 
conducive to slumber ; as for those who “ prefer darkness rather 
than light,” they are so few as hardly to constitute an appreciable 
proportion of mankind. That there is a strange fascination in the 
night aspect of Nature, however, no one who is in the habit of 
indulging in nocturnal rambling will deny, though he may not 
accept the theory that recognition of the fascination is attri- 
butable to a survival of primeval instinct. 

The aspect the country assumes on a dark night is always 
primeval. When clad in night’s ‘‘sombre livery” its well- 
known features no longer seem familiar. All signs of man’s 
presence vanish when the cottage lights are extinguished, and 
the solitary night-walker is left alone in an unknown world. To 
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get in touch with his unfamiliar surroundings he must forget fer 
a while that he has ever existed under any other conditions, 
otherwise the strangeness of his situation will continually 
suggest to him contrasting circumstances. What he must 
realise is that day and night are not simply the natural divisions 
of a twenty-four-hour day, but that each is complete in itself. 
When he recognises this fact, and that night is a phenomenon 
as natural and commonplace as day, he will realise that it is nct 
the night which is strange, but that it is he himself who is a 
stranger to the night. 
At first he feels' not only like a stranger, but an intruder. 
Fy making it hard for him to find his way, except along 
a-customed paths, Nature seems to impress upon him that 
during the dark hours the world is under her sole rule and 
c-ntrol. In the crypt-like byways over which the tree boughs 
read, in the sombrous woods, and in the gloomy hollows of the 
athlands, lit by the faint starlight alone, she is, he tells 
mself, weaving the spells which so often hold the night-world 
j suspensive stillness; the darkness is her preserve, her 
< nctuary, into which he has no right to penetrate. If he 
| aves the beaten tracks, which, even in the night-time, it 
i easy to follow, restraining hands are often laid upon 
tm and obstacles placed in his way ; trailing brambles fix their 
| cooked thorns in his clothes, unsuspected ruts and gnarled roots 
ciuse him to stumble. Even the spider’s gossamer threads 
retched across his path seem meant to remind him that he is 
uilty of intrusion. Everything around him— the gloomy woods, 
iguely-outlined hedgerows, sombre thickets, and silent fields— 
ypears to have entered into a league of secrecy. He feels that 
ie night is full of mystery—that it is a dark chamber of which 
ie does not possess the key. 
lor a while it seems to him that night’s “ star-inwrought 
viantle’’ cloaks an earth on which he is a companionless 
vanderer; but presently a curlew cries plaintively as it flies 
nseen through the darkness, or an owl hoots somewhere in the 
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MELANCHOLY interest attaches to the Cheveley Stud 
con account of the very widely-regretted death of its 
late owner, Colonel Harry M‘Calmont, M.P. This 

terribly sudden event is a calamity indeed for Newmarket 
and its neighbourhood, and it will be some time before 
the full magnitude of the loss is realised. Under the circum- 
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woods, and weird as these night-sounds may be, they relieve him 
of the sense of isolation. Then some feeding field-mouse or bank- 
vole rustles among the grass,a startled hare goes bounding away 
through the corn, and a solitary sandpiper whistles beside a neigh- 
bouring stream. If he stays quiet by some field-stile or gate, the 
nocturnal wild life, which he has silenced by his noisy move- 
ments amid the thickets, grows heedless of his presence and 
continues its feeding and prowling. As his eyes become accus- 
tomed to the gloom, he recognises objects which at first seemed 
strange to him. By degrees he gets on more intimate terms 
with his surroundings, and if he persists in his midnight rambles 
he soon discovers that the hours he spends abroad in the 
shadow of the earth are far from being the worst spent of 
the natural day. 

For night-walking is conducive to concentration of thought. 
The darkness hides the wide vistas and the numberless objects 
which in the daytime cause the mind to wander. At night 
one’s thoughts wander upward— upward towards the stars. 
‘‘ Thoughts,” says Richter, “which day turns into smoke and 
mist, stand about us in the night as light and flames.” The 
night is a dark background which often casts our ideas into such 
luminous relief that they bear little or no likeness to our daytime 
musings. When we have grown used to feeling rather than 
seeing our way, we do not measure the distance we travel 
by the milestones we pass, but by the standard of our 
aspirations. In this way we often achieve long journeys while 
making slight progress outward or homeward. In the daytime 
our thoughts often travel swiftly, in swallow-flights, and return, 
like the swallows, as swiftly along the same aerial path; in the 
twilight they are like bats’ flittings, wavering and erratic, or they 
are subject to the dreamy influence of the afterglow’s pensive 
beauty; but at night, however much our feet may go astray, 
there is nothing to mislead our thoughts. Unerringly they 
find their way out of its gloomy obscurity into a light brighter 
than day. Wittiam A. Dutt. 


Ceereiey STUD. 


stances a lengthy description of the deceased gentleman’s stud 
would be out of place. The splendid collection of horses and 
mares will be kept together for a little time at least under 
the management of Captain Beatty, and fresh engagements 
will be made for them during the coming season. Colonel 
M‘Calmont, unfortunately, had no son, or one might think that 
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Isinglass, at any rate, would never be 
allowed to pass into other hands; but, 
as it is, one hardly sees a prospect of 
the greatest of all Isonomy’s great sons 
being spared the ordeal of the auction- 
ring, and, it may be, even of expatria- 
tion. Under the general supervision 
of Mr. Garrod, the Cheveley Stud was 
developed in a few years to one of 
the very first importance, and Isinglass 
is still on the up line of stud distinction. 
His son, Rising Glass, did great things 
for him during the past season, and 
is likely to gain further fame another 
year. Isinglass was fully described in 
the Christmas Number of Country 
Lire, and it will suffice to say of him 
here that on the Turf he indisputably 
proved his title to rank among the best 
horses that ever ran, though his dam 
was once sold for £19, and ran in a 
vig, When Isinglass seemed for a 
few strides about to be beaten by 
Ladas in their memorable race for 
the Eclipse Stakes, the late James 
lewitt (trainer of Isinglass) cried out, 
in response to shouts for ‘ Ladas!” 


“They little know what they are taking on. 
And just at that moment the 


was foaled could beat Isinglass!”’ 
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No horse that ever 


effort of Ladas began to die out, and the big bay, forging 


inexorably ahead, 
went on and won 
by a length. 

Raconteur is 
an own brother 
to Childwick, by 
St. Simon out of 
Plaisanterie. He 
was bred by Sir 
Tatton Sykes, 
made a_ sensa- 
tional price at the 
Doncaster sales, 
and proved to be 
the best two year 
old of his vear. 
After winning the 
Dewhurst Plate 
he retired into 
winter quarters 
as the Derby 
favourite, but 
somehow lost his 
form, and proved 
disappointing the 
following — year. 
He stood jor a W. A. Rerwh. 
season or two in 
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the Colonel was going 
to him in France. 
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to send two of his own best mares 


Childwick, whose daughter La Camars > 


has won such great fame in France, has also been tak« 





MEDORA. 


France, and there are some high-class winners by him, 
insomuch that M. Cheri Halbronn quite recently leased him 
from Colonel M‘Calmont for a period of three years, and 
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the Turf, and when she w 


to that count 
and Hawkswicl , 
the third brothe:, 
has just gone to 
America. 

The = mares 
at the Chevel 
Stud are, with 
scarcely an ex 
ception, of tl 
very highest 
class, and Colone! 
M‘Calmont neve: 
spared any e) 
pense in getting 
them’ together. 
Take, for exam- 
ple, that beauti 
tul young matron 
Paiury Gold 
(1896), by Bend 
Or out of Dame 
Masham, by 
Galliard out of 
Pauline (sister to 
Peter). Fairy 
Gold was a good 
two year old on 
as sent up to the December sales of 190: 
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there were no fewer than six would-be purchasers at 2,000 guineas. 
As a result of their competition she went beyond that sum, 
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and Colonel M‘Calmont had to bid 
2,900 guineas before he got her. The 
Mail of Masham family, from which 
she springs, has been a_ peculiarly 
successful one, and it is to be noted 
here that the extraordinary Australian 
mare, Wakeful, by Trenton, traces to 
Maid of Derwent, who was half siste: 
to Maid of Masham. 

Another exquisite young mare, 
with a good Turf record, is Jeunesse 
Dorée, a chestnut daughter of Isinglas: 
and La Croise Dorée, by Bend Or. 
She won the Exeter Stakes of her year, 
and she comes of the same family a: 
did Petrarch and Tormentor. Eve 
more attractively bred is Medora, wh 
as a three year old won the Stewards’ 
Cup at Goodwood. She is a daughter 
of Bend Or and Agneta (dam of St. 
Angelo), by Macaroni, and as she is 
also of the Agnes family, she is very 
closely allied to the mighty Ormonde, 
though sh@#ef ‘fe,svay resembles him. 
Her two year old son Zinfandel, by 
Persimmon, was a good deal fancied 
once or twice during the past season ; 
but he obviously needed time, and 
next year we may see him to more 
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advantage; but, unfortunately, 
he and all the rest of Colonel 
M‘Calmont’s horses 1n training, 
as well as the younger stock for 
which entries have been made, 
fall victims to the senseless 
English rule which makes 
nominations void on the death 
of the nominator. In no other 
country is such foolishness to 
be found. Dailuaine (1882) is 
a Minting mare out of 
Dalnamaine II., by Parmesan 
out of Mayonnaise, by Tedding- 
ton, and she belongs to a 
{mous family from which the 
}.te Mr. Sterling Crawfurd 
tred so many good winners. 
“he was sent to India in 
395 and returned in 1898, 
» that she was not sent to 
ie stud until comparatively 
te, her first foal being 
orn in 1890, when she was 








wht yearsold. Minting mares  /” 4 Rouch. FAIRY GOLD AND JEUNESSE DOREE. Copyright—""C.L." 
ad re NOW very well thought of. 
fautesse, the last of the 
= ares. Whose portraits are 
iven, was bred by Sir Danie 
= ‘ooper in 1891. She is by 
% ne French horse Archiduc 
: ut of Hauteur, by Rosicrucian 
hee ut of Hawthorndale, by Ket- : 5 
a ledrum, and she is, it will thus ; ‘ - , “(" “ie 
be seen, of the Alice Hawthorn , ie. . oS het 
a amily. In her first three stud yw, oe 
le easons she was mated with “Be 
= Suspender, but having been 
. put to Isinglass in 1899, she 
produced in 1goo Rising Glass, 
a who ended last season in the 
hs most triumphant style. 
am There are, however, many 
+ other famous mares at 
US Cheveley, such as Mecca, by 
r Isonomy out of Pilgrimage, 
“9 and Amphora (dam of Glass 
i Jug). Only the other day, 
a at the Newmarket sales, Light 
d Comedy, in foal to Bill of 
nd Portland, was bought by 
‘sie Colonel M‘Calmont for 1,000 
g) guineas. But at a time like 
' the present it would be idle 
me to go into fuller details, and 
ry this article can only be con- 
od cluded, as it was begun, with a 
i reference to the overwhelming 
~ trouble which makes even the W. A. Rouch. RACONTEUR. Copyright—""C.L."" 
= thought of the Cheveley Stud 
n, sorrowful indeed. 
on Isinglass as he is now can 
: be compared with Isinglass as 
a he was, for the portraits of him 
which appear with this article 
¢ 


are singularly happy ones. 
When in training he was light- 
fleshed and carried no lumber, 
differing a great deal in this 
respect from his pertinacious 
but always unsuccessful rival, 
Ravensbury. If anything, he 
seemed rather deficient in bone 
for such a big horse, but he 
had not a heavy top to carry, 
and in the perfection of his 
shoulders and general balance, 
as well as in bloodlike quality, 
he was far ahead of Ravens- 
bury, good horse though the 
latter undoubtedly was. The 
head of Isinglass when ir 
training is portrayed very 
accurately, and it is almost 
possible to judge from that 
alone the honest, genuine 
character of the horse. Several : os ‘ 
of his stock have a strong [em wet ae wot He Pe nS ee Ne 
resemblance to him in this 


4 point, notably Rising Glass, — Copynent ISINGLASS IN HIS RACING DAYS. “COUNTRY LIFE," 
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who appears to have inherited a full measure of his sire’s 
stamina, though lacking the size and scope which enabled 
Isinglass to overstride all his contemporaries. 

It will be seen from the portrait of Isinglass as he is, that 
he has made more than ordinary improvement since being 
retired to the stud, and he seems to have developed nearly an 
inch more bone below the knee. Of course, a horse in stud 
condition is naturally bigger and more burly than when in 
training, but we can allow for this and still see that Isinglass 
in his full maturity has gained considerably in massive power, 
while he has lost none of the clear-cut quality which always 
distinguished him. Latest rumours are to the effect that the 
Cheveley Stud will not be dispersed, and it is much to be hoped 
that this is true. But nothing is yet known for certain. W. A. 





BOOKS OF THE DAY, 


OLLOWING closely in the wake of two invaluable 
garden works—‘“ Lilies for English Gardens” and 
‘Roses for English Gardens’’—which have appeared 

in the course of the last fifteen months, we are able to 
give a cordial welcome to a fresh and most important 
volume of the “* Country Lire Library.’’ The subject of Trees 
and Shrubs for English Gardens is of the utmost moment and one 
most happily chosen, inas- 
much as it is no passing 
topic, but touches the 
interests and well-being of 
generations to come. 
Every returning year may 
see change and improve- 
ment in our garden arrange- 
ments, but trees and shrubs 
remain—or should remain 
—a joy and beauty long 
after the hands that planted 
them have earned their 
promised rest. But we 
heartily greet Mr. E. T. 
Cook’s opportune book for 
another and less unselfish 
reason, 

Hitherto it has been 
difficult, if not impossible, 
for the everyday amateur 
to lay his hand upon any 
guide, in concise book form, 
to assist his hesitating 
efforts in this particular 
department of garden 
science. In default of such 
help, how many of us, 
beguiled by tempting 
illustrations and alluring 
descriptions, would be con- 
strained to plead guilty to 
the fact of having done 
that which we are herein 
told is the very worst 
thing to do—to take a  Sopyright 
nursery catalogue and make 
out from it a list of supposed wants without previous planning 
and careful consideration ? 

There are few, indeed, even amongst those who are no 
novices in other branches of garden craft, who wi!l not be ready, 
whilst turning over these interesting and enlightening pages, to 
confess that they are deplorably ignorant of the treasures of 
tree and shrub available for every situation, favourable and 
unfavourable, within the limits of the British Isles. We can 
now truthfully assure our fellow-gardeners that this hindrance 
to the carrying out of our best designs need exist no longer. It 
has probably happened to most people eagerly to take up a 
hand-book pro‘essing to give inform ition on some special subject, 
and, after careful scanning of page after page, to lay it down 
with a sense of disappointment equally keen because the very 
point on which we desired some technical knowledge has been 
overlooked. The present volume does not belong to the super- 
ficial order of hand-book. No subject of importance, whether 
theoretical or practical, has been omitted. We can hardly fail 
to be tired by the enthusiasm and insight of the garden artist, 
who tells us what and where we should plant, whether it be for 
autumn effect or summer shade, or wealth of blossom in the first 
burst of spring. Nor are dark winter days left without some 
hint by which they may be lighted up. But theory and sentiment 
go but a little way. without plain practical rules by which such 
beautiful effects may be arrived at and carried on from season 
to season. And of these there are plenty, both for the instruction 
of the tyro and to remind the “old hand” of work to be done 
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in due time. The pruning of trees and shrubs, for example, is 
often extremely perplexing to the amateur gardener, who knows 
this much—and little more—that by doing it at the wrong 
moment he may destroy all hope of flowers in the year to come, 
and therefore in sheer despair lets it alone for lack of being able 
to find some definite rule, yet conscious meanwhile of working as 
much mischief one way as the other. The judicious use of the 
knife is hard to learn, and we know of no instructions mor: 
simp le, yet full and to the point, than those given in the chapter 
on * Pruning Flowering Shrubs and Trees,” which might b= 
reprinted separately in cheap form to the great benefit of all who 
are personally interested in garden work. With regard, again, 
to the propa¥ation of trees and shrubs, it will come as a surpris« 
to many that these can often be raised most satisfactorily fron 
seed, but the present writer can fully endorse from practica! 
experience the wisdom of the advice given ‘to practise seed- 
raising whenever possible; but if seeds cannot be procured, the 
adopt other ways; and the man is wise who tries to keep 
plant on its own roots.” These “other ways” are fully describe 
and explained. We would gladly give further extracts, bu 
space forbids, and we commend Tvees and Shrubs for Englis, 
Gardens to all who are anxious for information on the subject, in ful 
confidence that they will not be disappointed. The illustrations 
as in all the volumes of the series, are both charming and instruc. 
tive, and there are not too many of them to distract the reader’ 
attention from the letterpress; while for its size the book is light 
which is a distinct advan 
tage. The descriptive Tabk 
of Hardy Flowering Shrub 
and Trees, with other lists 
which occupy some 12. 
of the closing pages, are 
especially valuable, anc 
embody notes taken durin: 
many years of practica 
experience. All lovers oi 
a garden will re-echo the 
wish and hope of the autho: 
that ‘the book may d 
something to make English 
gardens more beautiful and 
interesting, and that it 
may win many to see better 
ways of planting; also 
that it may be the means 
of bringing forward the 


rarecharm thatare generally 
unknown or unheeded.” 
Individually, we turaed to 
these pages with eager 
anticipation of pleasure and 
profit, owing to the fact of 
having just taken possession 
of a new garden in a 
new locality, all untried 
as yet as to climate, soil, 
and circumstance, and it is 
the best practical comment 
that we can give that the 
. anticipation has been 
“COUNTRY LIFE," realised to the full. K.L.D. 





APOLOGIES are offered for delay, due to the pressure of other books, in 
noticing the second volume of Living London (Cassell and Co.), edited by 
Mr. George R. Sims, who knows life and knows London at least as well as 
any other living man. The delay matters the less in that the book is not a 
book of the moment. Of all the contributors, Mr. Sims, with his distinc:ly 
Dickensian touch, his mastery of pathos and of humour, his keen insight into the 
realities of life, is the most attractive. But he has enlisted some very valuable 
help. Major Arthur Griffiths, for example, writes far better of New Scotlan i 
Yard than he does when he is in the romantic vein. Mr. Cuthbert-Keeson is, 
although the fact may not be generally known, the editor of a trade journal 
known as the /'awnbroher’s Gazette, and no man is better qualified to describe 
the realities of that very seamy side of London life whicn is comprehended 
under the title “ Pawnbrokins London.” So upon ‘‘ French London” M. Paul 
Villars, the well-known correspondent of Parisian newspapers of the first class, 
who can express himself as well in French as in English, is a real authority. 
Very pleasant, too, is Mr, J. Bloundelle-Burton’s article on ‘* Thames Pleasures 
and Sports.” Taken as a whole, perhaps, the illustrations, which are abundant, 
are faithful rather than artistic: but that is what is wanted in a book which is 
of the nature of a record, agreeable in tne present and likely to be of great value 
to the historian of the future. It is not surprising to learn that this publication, 
in the preparation of which much organisation has already been necessary, is 
prospering like a green bay tree—no, not like a green bay tree, for that is how 
the wicked flourish, but prospering abundantly on its merits. 

There is nothing unjust to the other magazines and reviews in siying that 
the Fortnightly for December is exceptionally interestinz. Three articles stand 
out above the others in point of force. In the first, ‘ Diplomaticus,” wnose sane 
judsments possess none the less influence for the air of mystery which surrounds 
his signature, enlarges on,the phrase ‘‘the greatest Colonial Minister,” used by 
Mr. Balfour of Mr. Chamberlain. *‘ Diplomaticus ” does not demur to the phrase, 
except on the ground of its inadequacy. We have, he says, never had a great 
Colonial Minister before Mr. Chamberlain, because no previous Colonial 
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Minister has had a chance of being great. He continues by giving a highly 
yaluable account of the services which Mr. Chamberlain has performed to the 
Empire outside South Africa, and the story of this good work, often neglected, 
is well worth reading. Very taking is an article, founded on ‘‘ H. Taine, sa vie 
el sa correspondence ” (Hachette, 1902), by Mme. Mary Duclaux, better known 
to us as ** A. Mary F. Robinson,” an article which shows our French critic and 
appreciator in quite a new light, as the man of feeling, and of faithful friendships. 
fut the real gem of the number is a spirited defence of our public school system 
by—a Frenchman! Baron Pierre de Coubertin, who has been interested for 
some ten years in introducing the best features of our public school lie into 
i'rance, is almost horrified at the views of those who hold the public school 
system responsible for such failure as there was in South Africa. He holds, 
.lmost fiercely, that the social and moral training of officers was the cause of 
ltimate success and the explanation of courage in dark days. ‘* Their entirely 
aadequate military training they owed to the military schools and the regimental 
fe,” 
First IMPRESSIONS. 

The Worla’s Work isa new magazine in which Mr. Heinemann and Messrs. 
Joubleday of New York have hit upon an ingenious idea. It is that of com- 
ining the idea of the trade journal, which always carries a vast load of 
dvertisements, with ordinary magazine matter of fair quality. There is no 
eason why the venture should not be both profitable and-ititeresting to the 
mblic, for the plain fact of the matter is that the Princes of Commerce have 
enuine literary and artistic tastes. You will obtain, for example, keener 
ppreciation of the Arts, and of music in particular, in Manchester than in 
ultivated London society. Mr. Heinemann seems to have had some such idea 
s this in his mind when he designed this olla-podrida of important articles, 
nixed up with others of a lighter character. The magazine is enriched with a 
umber of striking portraits of men of the day. 

Children’s Gardens, by the Hon. Mrs. Evelyn Cecil (Macmillan). ‘* The 
dea of writing this little book occurred to me because numerous people have 
requently asked me, ‘When did you take up gardening?’ and seemed sur- 
prised at my reply, that I never remembered being without a garden.” So the 
writer has set herself to work to help children, who must be beginners, and 
‘“grown ups” who take up the purest of all pleasures. One who has been in 
her happy state, save for intervals of school and college, takes leave to say that 
ihe book is sound, practical, and most gracefully written. P 

With General /iench and the Cavalry in South Africa, by C. S. Goldmann 
(Macmillan). An important book, written by one of whom both soldiers and 
ihe correspondents who were his comrades in South A‘rica speak with respect. 
He is a man, too, who shows considerable knowledge of military history. It 
will probably be necessary to recur to this book in detail. For the present, 
suffice it to say that it is stirring and suggestive. 

Wellington’s Lieutenants, by Aiexander Innes Shand Smith, Elder). 
Amongst our literary bio:raphers and historians Mr. Shand takes a high place. 
Indeed, there are few better books of their kind than his ‘* General John 
Jacob.” In this volume he shows the great men who served under Wellington, 
heroes as much entitled to fame as Murat and the rest whom history has saluted 
more warmly, perhaps because Napoleon is a more romantic figure in history 
than our Iron Duke. Lord Hill, General Craufurd, Sir Thomas Picton, Marshal 
3eresford, Lord Lynedoch, the Earl of Hopetoun, the Marquess of Anglesey, 
and Lord Combermere are before us, portrayed by a military critic who knows 
his business. Each essay is a character-portrait rather than a biography. All 
are well worth reading and easy to read, for Mr. Shand has the gift of style. 

Zealandia’s Guerdon, by William Sylvester Walker (John Long). Mr. 
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Walker will be remembered as ‘‘ Coo-ee,” the author of ‘‘ When the Mopoke 
Calls ” and other stirring books. Full of incident are these books of his always. 
As for style, the following sentences must speak. ‘*A large passenger ship is 
off Lyttelton Heads, Canterbury, New Zealand, almost becalmed. She is 
inward bound, and her people have been feasting their eyes on the rich and 
radiant pink glories of the Southern Alps, away on the right hand, incarnadined 
by the rosy aurora—their first wonderful sight in a new and wonderful country.” 


A Londoners Log-book, 1901-1902 (Smith, Elder), The Hon. G. W. E. 
Russell again, reprinted this time from the CormA7z// A/ayazine. Better reading 


is to be found here than in his last book, and some good stories. Here is a 
sample. <A publicist (.42g/icé, a Pressman) being entertained at a congratulatory 
dinner, observed in his speech of the evening that it had always been his aim 


in life to asseciate with his intellectual superiors. ‘* Whereupon Lord Houghton, 
who had been a little fatigued by the oratorical exercises of the evening, exclaimed 
in a stertorous undertone, ‘ By G—-., it wasn’t difficult to do that.’ ” 

Through the Heart of Patagonia, by H. Hesketh Prichard (Heinemann). 
A remarkable piece of work is this volume, and well deserving of careful and 
particular treatment, Mr. Prichard was sent out to Patagonia to look for traces 
of the Mylodon, but, althoush he is a novelist and a journalist, he not only 
failed to find traces, but also came to the conclusion that it was not at all likely 
to exist. But he explored much and intelligently, and his book is not merely a 
sound and readable account of Patagonia as it is, but also the kind of book 
that sets the reader dreaming of travel. Copiously illustrated. 

Rugby Union Football, by Captain Philip Trevor (Chapman and Hall). 
A sound volume by a practical player, which will be valued none the less, 
perhaps rather the more, in that it eschews mythological learning. Not a 
word of Nausicaa ; many concerning Gould and Stoddart, the four three-quarters, 
ana the art of combination. 

The Green Republic—a Visit to South Tyrone, by A. P. A. O'Gara, M.D. 
(Unwin). <A serious attempt, in the form of narrative sketches, ‘‘to call 
attention to the necessity for the study of agrarian industry by the method of 
induction.” The field of study, of course, is Ireland, and the conclusion 
breathes the spirit of despair. 

Across Iceland, by W. Bischer, F.R.S. (Edward Arnold). A_ well- 
illustrated account of travels in Iceland, including a journey across the centre 
from N.E. to S.W. in 1900, and of further travels by land in the West, by sea 
along the coasts, and into the fjords of the N.W., N., and E. Coasts. The 
party was ‘* semi-scientific,” and the narrative is pleasantly written. 

The Story of the Bold Péyopn, done into English by Eleanor and Augustine 
Birrell, with illustrations by H. K. Millar (Smith, Elder). A dainty rendering, 
with a little compression, of a masterpiece by two more than competent hands. 
The verse translation is by Mr. Charles Tennyson, Scholar of King’s College, 
Cambridge, and it is worthy of the great name he bears. 

Lhe Splendid Idle Forties, by Gertrude Atherton (Macmillan). A revised 
and enlarged edition of the volume issued some years ago, under the title, ‘* Before 
the Gringo Came,” by the author of many good books, including ‘‘ Patience 
Sparhawk ” and ‘* Senator North.” The stories are quite worthy to be revived. 

Stories of California, by Ella Sexton (Macmillan). Su ely it is the irony 
of fate that the twentieth paze of the next volume taken up after ‘* The Spleadid 
Idle Forties,” once known as ‘* Betore the Gringo Came,” should be headed 
‘¢ Before the Gringos Came.” None the less, Miss, or Mrs., Sexton gives a 
distinctly good idea of California as it was. 

Natural Law and ‘errestrial Phenomena, by William Digby (William 
Hutchinson). Mr. Dighy, a member of many learned societies, takes Mr. 
Hugh Clements seriously, and, lest there should be those who have not heard 
the name of Mr. Hugh Clements, it may be added that he honestly believes 
himself to have discovered the cycle which the weather follows, and the law of 
Nature which underlies it. Certainly the cases in which his forecasts have been 
justified are striking and difficult to explain. But even more striking, unless, 
indeed, Mr. Clements has gone wrong on a very large number of occasions, is 
the fact that his views have not been adopted by the majority of men of science. 
Would it really be good for us, as men and women, farmers and gardeners, 
cricketers and racing folk, to know exactly what the weather is to be on every 
day of the year? The question is a large and even an entertaining one. 
Visions arise of the clashing of countless open-air fixtures, and of stupendous 
demands for outdoor lab ur on the same day, to save the corn and hay harvest ; 
and of the fate of Mr. Hugh Clements if for once he happened to have been 


wrong. 





GUN-SHYNESS. 


By Lreutenant-Colonel Sir Henry Smith, K.C.B. 


N your issue of November 15th i quoted Mr. Shirley of 
Ettington’s words, and, curious to say, since that date I 
_ have had the strongest corroborative evidence in support 
of his views, and of my own opinion expressed in your columns 
and elsewhere. 
_ My retriever Rival, lately disposed of, presented me with a 
litter of five in January last, three dogs and two bitches. 
Distemper claimed both bitches; the dogs, now ten months 
old, survived the attack, and their education is just beginning. 
They are big, strong animals, similar in looks, but there the 
similarity ends. A letter from Scotland <ells me that two would 
face anything. On hearing a gun for the first time, fired a long 
way in front of them, their only idea seemed to be to get forward 
and judge for themselves what all the noise was about. They 
are “constitutionally bold,” and would face anything, from a 
pop-gun to the biggest rhinoceros-slaying rifle that Charles 
Lancaster could turn out. Not so the third; he is “ constitu- 
tionally timid,” shivered when the gun was fired, and was 
evidently determined not to face the music. Judicious handling 
will make him as keen as the others, and I shall be shooting over 
him, I am confident, before he is a month older. Had I sold him 
to an ignorant man—and 999 men out of 1,000 are profoundly 
ignorant of dogs and their idiosyncrasies—he would have been 
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made gun-shy—observe the italics—not turned out gun-shy, in the 
space of a couple of seconds. 

‘The gun-shy dog and the train-shy horse have been made 
so by mismanagement. Both can be cured, and can be made in 
time to look on their pet aversions, the gun and the train, with 
equanimity—nay, more, in the case of a dog with affection; but 
take my advice, educate the animals in question properly. You 
will find it very much easier than curing them when spoilt. If 
you have a pair of young horses that have never seen a train, to 
put them in the family barouche, containing the wife of your 
bosom, drive them to a level crossing, and after fastening them 
to the gates, wait contentedly for the approach of the Flying 
Scotsman, would be, putting it mildly, injudicious. Setting 
aside the minor inconveniences of the loss of your trap and wife, 
which would inevitably ensue, your horses, should they escape 
serious or fatal injury, would be ruined. They would never 
recover their nerve, a railway would always terrify them, and 
they would be train-shy to the end of their days.” 

Thus did I write years ago, and, deem me egotistical as you 
may, I cannot think 1 wrote aught but common-sense. 

“ 





SHOOTING NOTES. 


WILDFOWL AND CoLpD WEATHER. 


T will be interesting to see whether the cold weather, coming early as it 
has this season, will do something towards bringing up the numbers of 
our visiting wildfowl, which lately have fallen off not a little. This is 
not merely the experience of the man who follows the fowl systematically 
on the coast, but also of all and sundry who are shooters in the more 
ordinary sense, and find that they pick up the occasional mallard, 

widceon, or teal, far less often than they used to. Most of all have the numbers 
of that delightful little fellow, the teal, fallen off. He seems to be becoming 
quite a rare bird. A certain process is going on that ought in time to improve 
the mallard stock in the country, but perhaps it hardly has been in progress 
quite long enough yet for its effect to be appreciable, and that is the breeding of 
**tame wild duck,” as they commonly are called, on private waters. More and 
more people are taking to it, as thev learn how easily it may be done and as 
they see the example set by others. What we all are beginning to realise, only 
Ly slow degrees, is that these ducks get on quite well virtually with no water at 
ail. Of course they have to drink occasionally, like other creatures, but it is 
altogether a mistake to suppose that ducks, whether wild or tame, cannot 
support life quite well without a lake or even a duck-pond. They are not 
nearly as amphibious as we had imagined them. Of course, most of our 
stock of wildfowl is recruited by winter immigration from abroad, especially 
from the region of the Cattegat. For some years past, if we have had 
any severe weather at all to bring in the fowl (and it is the severe 
weather there—say, in the Cattegat—rather than here, that brings them to us), 
it has come late, often in February—that is to say, by the time that the ordinary 
shooter has laid his guns away, or that he gets no good by the duck thus frozen 
in to him. This year, with the earlier cold, it is far more likely that the occa- 
sional duck, teal, or widgeon will be picked up while shooting the coverts. 
SHOOTING IN THE SNow. 

Shooting in the snow is not altogether delightful. It has its drawbacks. 
Pheasants will not fly in it, rabbits will not run in it, partridges, especially 
Frenchmen, often decline to rise from it at all. But for all that it has its 
manilest uses in teaching the young idea how to shoot. It must often have struck 
even the best of shots how very much easier it would be :o correct mistakes in 
shooting if we could find out where the shot that is meant for the pheasant, but 
yet does not appear in the least to affect that brave bird, can have gone. To be 
sure, so far as the pheasant goes—unless, indeed, we shoot him running—we are 
no betier in this respect, snow or no snow, but in rabbiting over the white 
surface you can sce where the shot strikes ‘every ume,” as the Americans say. 
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You have an object-lesson to warn the tyro of his 
sins in the pattern that the shot makes in the snow, 
generally just a foot or so behind the tail of the evasive 
bunny. 

A THEORY OF LOADING. 

At a recent shooting party we were incidentally 
discussing a theory of a very well-known old sports- 
man, perhaps the best shot in Norfolk of his day and 
still hardly second to any, that it is well to load with 
three sizes of shot. The idea was that the different 
sizes were thrown up by the powder at a different 
pace, so that instead of the whole of the charge 
arriving at the same moment at the spot where it 
was to meet the bird, it went in the shape of a 
continuous long stream. Provided therefore you 
were sufficiently far ahead you were all right. It 
was impossible to shoot too far ahead of the bird, 
or almost impossible—that, at least, was the theory 
of this gunner, who was so notably entitled to have 
his theories treated with respect—because if the first 
size of shot, the small shot, went past the head of 
the bird, he would have travelled far enough to be 
within the stream by the time the tail of it came to 
him, laden with its heavy shot. If the small shot 
struck but failed to kill him, the theory was that 
they would at least check him, and keep him waiting, 
as it were, for the reserve force of heavy shot to 
follow up and finish him. In theory it was very 
perfect, from whatever point of view you looked at 
it; and in practice, as exhibited by the fine shot 
who advanced it, it fully justified itself, but it was 
peculiarly fortunate in its exponent. It might be 
worth some further trial. 

In any case it is a very good thing to have a 
charge that shall give you the feeling that it is 
impossible to shoot too far ahead, for most misses are made by not making 
enough of this allowance. Nevertheless, we all must have been very sure 
now and then that we have held too far ahead of a slowly travelling 
and near bird. No doubt these often are missed through dwelling on the 
aim—a habit that the slow movement of the bird seems to encourage—but 
still there are cases in which certainly we make too much allowance, and the 
shot going in a collected body, at short range, passes in front of the bird’s beak. 
No doubt the best maxim is to regard the head of the pheasant as the target 
that our shot has to meet, and to shoot quickly—in the sense not of a quick 
snaich-up of the gun to the shoulder, but of a slow, deliberate lift and a pull of 
the trigger the very moment the butt of the gun goes home an the shoulder. 

A Goop Baa. 

Last week Mr. George Wilder of Stansted Park, Sussex, had a most 
successful shoot over the Stansted Estate. In the four days’ shooting 2,834 
head of game fell to eight guns, made up of 2,670 pheasants, 103 rabbits, 44 
hares, 11 ducks, 3 snipe, and 3 woodcock. This is the largest bag reported from 
this district for many years, and the best day was credited with 946 head. 

[Ad/ enquiries under this heading to be addressed to the Shooting Editor.] 
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ON THE GREEN. 


RESTWICK, in the next championship, will not be quite what it 
used to be, since it will be without Mr. ‘‘ Harry” Hart in his 
official post of hon. secretary, Mr. Hart has retired from the 
gecretaryship, which is now to be made a paid labour. Hitherto it 
was very much indeed a labour of love on Mr. Hart’s part. He 
has been hon. secretary since 1868, I believe, and nowhere did we 

see the duties of this office carried on with greater zeal and efficiency. A 
scratch player, less celebrated (as who is not?) than Mr. John Ball, told me 
it was his fortune once to be drawn at Prestwick with this gieit player 
in a championship. When they came to the fourteenth hole, where the course 
turns again from the clubhouse to go out for the final four holes, there 
was some little entanglement of the spectators about the tee. Mr. Hart was 
everywhere in their midst, pushing them back and clearing a space for the 
players, and in the hurry and zeal of the moment actually seized by the 
shoulders my friend, who was one of the players, and was pushing him back 
into the spectators’ throng, when the player mildly remonstrated and said that 
the show could not proceed without him, as he happened to be one of two chief 
persons of the drama. No doubt the club will be able to find a secretary 
who will do the work no less ably than Mr. Hart, but what it is impossible 
to replace is the personality that had all the associations of so many years as the 
chief officer of a club that did more than any other in the world to foster good 
golf by the institution of the championship. ‘* Old Tom” Morris learned his 
golf at Prestwick—-that in itself gives the Prestwick links a claim on the 
grateful memory of all time. I make these points because we, in these latter 
days, have come to regard golf rather as an East than as a West Coast game. 
Yet Prestwick no doubt was taking the lead in the first years of the champion- 
ship’s institution, In spite of all that has been written, both in the way of fiction 
and of history, about the game of golf, the steps by which St. Andrews came to 
its acknowledged supremacy as the chief club never have been clearly indicated, 
nor the reasons that the great club of the West—Prestwick—acquiesced with such 
ready loyalty in the leadership of the East. If these remarks should elicit some 
explanation (even if it takes the form of ‘* Of course, Mr. Hutchinson ought to 
have known,” as such explanations often do) I shall be very grateful, and I 
think the exposition will appeal to folks in general to whom anything that 
throws light on the golfing traditions is of interest. 

We had a curious experience in a recent competition against ‘* Bogey ” in 
which I took an inglorious part. It was a thirty-six-hole final played among 
previous winners of monthly competitions. About ten players competed, and 
in the result only one card was handed in that had not some disqualifying 
inaccuracy. It is not too much to say that all the scorers were fairly sober; and, 
that being granted, the rather inept conclusion only shows how very careful it is 
necessary to be in filling in so detailed and complicated a card as the conditions 
of ** Bogey” play seem to require. The most usual form of inaccuracy was a 
non-correspondence between tne figure put down for one or other of the holes 
and the accompanying hieroglyphic that was supposed to indicate the relation 
between that figure and the ‘* Bogey ” score. Horace Hu?rcHINson, 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


SPARROW-HAWKS. 
.TO THE Epiror oF ** COUNTRY LIFE.”] 

Str, —May I trouble you again with regard to one or two points with which 
I find a little difficulty? One of my sparrow-hawks is now nearly trained. 
She will sit on the hand, stand weil to the hood, fly on the hand to the lure 
from 30yds. away after some consideration (which I sometimes wish was 
shorter), let me pick her up from the ground, kill a bagged bird, and not 
attempt to carry on taking her up. One little defect, which I hope to remedy, 
js that she does not dash quickly enough at the bird or lure—not so sharp as one 
oter hawk I have, which was only slightly trained, My queries are: I. On 
—--— Meadow (where I intend to fly her first) there are plenty of starlings 
ani larks, One can get quite close to these birds as they feed on the grass— 
sa’, within 3oyds. or 4oyds, before they fly. Will a sparrow-hawk (female) 
tae starlings or larks? Or are these birds too fast? My hawk is, of course, 
nc: such a good bird as a wild hawk. 2. If not, how are you to prevent her 
fly ing off the hand at these birds, which necessitates the hawk being pulled 
uy by the leash ; and after one or two disappointments like this she probably 
w |] not fly at the bird you wish her to. I do not quite see how this difficulty is 
y naged, as there are sure to be some birds which one does not wish her to 
at. 3. This same difficulty occurs when she is leashed to the bow-perch 
the garden, as small birds I find are curious, and come to see who she is, 
ecially tomtits. It disappoints the hawk if she cannot get at them and is 
ked by the leash. 4. The hawk, when put on the grass and called to the 
e, will not come at once, but cons‘ders and looks around, sometimes for 15min. 
e is not frightened, as if one walks to take her up she will let youdo it. But 
| a dog or anything Coes frighten her she tries to fly away, and if loose no doubt 
should lose her, 5. When carried on the hand she occasionally tries to fly 
{, not at times when she is frightened, but when she appears to think she will 
ange her perch, and apparently for no other reason. If she did this when on 
e hand, waiting for a bird and the leash off, I do not think I should get her 
ck, 6. Do you know where I could get a trained hawk next spring, or 
yone who trains them ?—G. T. P. 

[The ‘* little difficulty ” is more formidable than the writer imagines. <A 
bort-winged hawk, to be flown at any quarry, must not only be ‘‘ trained,” 
but must also be in ‘* yarak,” and to bring an eyes—or, for that matter, any 
hawk—into this happy, but rather indescribable, condition of mind and body 
requires much care and some skill. Long spells of ‘‘ carrying,” much ‘¢ calling 
off” to the fist, judicious dieting, and plenty of exercise at ‘‘ tirings” are some 
of the means to this end, which are more fully describe] in the numerous 
treatises on falconry. But if our correspondent’s hawk should happen to be 
keen enough to want to start at a starling, let him by all means throw her off, 
and think himself lucky that she takes any notice of him at all, for unless a 
sparrow-hawk is in something like yarak she is not likely to pay any attention 
even to a too presumptuous tomtit. As for doubting when his hawk is once on 
the wing about ‘‘ getting her back,” such a thought ought not to be able to 
enter the head of her trainer, for the first impulse of a short-winged hawk when 
not in pursuit of quarry ought to be to go to the trainer’s fist. It is there, as 
she ought very well to know, that there is the best chance of a morsel of food, 
if not of a downright good feed ; and it is from that comfortable resting-place 
that she has always—for the last few weeks at least—had a good start at 
anything which she has killed. No one is justified in calling his sparrow-hawk 
‘trained ” until he can depend upon her coming readily, when hungry, to his 
extended fist, and so particular were the old falconers in encouraging this whole- 
some habit that they used to say a short-winged hawk should ‘‘ know no perch but 
her master’s fist.” The birds ‘ which one does not wish a hawk to fly at” are, 
in the case of a sparrow-hawk, simply and solely those which she w/// not fly at. 
No doubt they may be found in places where it would be quite improper to fly 
them, but then the hawk can be taken hooded until the country is reached 
where it is safe to throw her off. Hawks which have been properly ‘‘ manned ” 
are not easily *‘ frightened,” except under conditions to which they ought not to be 
exposed. If dogs are likely to be ahout where she is flown or where she stands, 
she must be taught not to be shy of them. Such a hawk is also not likely o!ten 
to ** bate off,” but if she 
does, no great harm will 
result. After she has 
done some good days’ 
work, and while she is 
being carried in search of 
quarry, she will be too 
intent on the look-out for 
a chance of starting to 
bother about anythinz 
else. Professional 
falconers who _ train 
hawks for sale or for 
hire are now difficult to 
find ; but amateurs who 
expect to fly them should 
first be able to train 
them,—Ep. ] 
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A CURIOUS RELIC. 
(To THE Eprror.] 
S1rk,—In a romantic and 
picturesque cold hall in 
Derbyshire is one of 
those curiou srelics of by- 
gone times which carry 
the mind back to the 
habits and customs of our 
great-great-grandfathers, 
Ahandcufflooksa strange 
thing to be fixed to the 
screen of the hanqueting 
hall of a baronial 
mansion, but here is one, 
and the enclosed photo- 
graph will show how it 
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was used, if the description is not clear. When the bLanquet hid advanced 
towards its zenith, if any gentleman amongst the guests refused to drink the 
full quantity that was deemed the proper thing at that time, he was merrily 
carried to the oak screen, and placed with his arm upraised and secured and 
locked in that position by the iron ring. Tis sleeve, then open wide, offered 
a tempting receptacle for the wine which he had refused to drink, and the 
contents of the goblet, with as much more as the roysterers thought fit, were 
poured down the unlucky victims arm, and woe be to him if he did not take 


the joke in the spirit in which it was given. —W. H. K. 


DOG-GATES; THE LITTLECOTE BEDSTEAD. 

[To THE Epiror oF ‘*CountrY LIFE.” | 

S1r,—A correspondent in your is.ue for December 6th asks for information 

about do:-gates. There is one in a farmhouse on the Normanhurst Estate, 

near Battle, belonging to Lord Brassey. It may interest some of your readers 

to know that the carved oak bedstead from the room in Littlecote where 

Darrell was supposed to have murdered a child is still in existence. It and 

two chairs, as figured in ‘* Coaching Days and Coaching Ways,” are all now in 
Devonshire.— H. HANNEN. 








[To THE EpiTor or ‘*Counrry LiFF.”] 
S1r,—At Chadderton Hall, which is now a refreshment-place, there is a very 
fine staircase with treble twisted rails. The dog-gates were removed from 
the foot of the staircase to the first floor some years ago. The hall is between 
Middleton and Oldham—about a mile and a-quarter from the first-mentioned 
place. —J. HouGuTron HAGuE, Oldham, Lancashire. 


[To rHE Epiror oF “ Country Lire.” | 
S1r,—There is a dog-gate on the staircase at The Old Hall, Sandbach, a 
fine old property belonging to the Earl of Crewe, used as a public-house.— 
E. PowELt, Sandbach, 


FOSTER-BROTHERS. 
|To THE Epiror oF ‘“‘Country LIFE.” | 
S1r,—Herewith I enclose a photograph I took on the banks of the Blackwater» 
County Cork, while fishing there last. spring. Having noticed an oid nanny goat 





always accompanied by two lambs as well as a kid, I ascertained on enquiry that 
these latter were foster-brothers, the kid’s dam, who had lost her other twin, 
bringing up the two motherless lambs quite satisfactorily as regards condition, as 
well as her own remaining offspring. But, alas, she persisted in regarding the 
lambs as interlopers, and refused to let them suck without the interposition of 
their owner, though she evinced no animosity towards them except when they 
attempted to avail themselves, unaided, of foster-chiidren’s privileges. —W. S. 





THE BLUE-TAILED BEE-EATER. 
[To tHe Eprror or ‘Country LIFE.” ] 

S1r,—Early in September of this year I caught, on the nursery stairs—in the 
roof of which there is a large bees’ nest—a blue-tailed bee-eater (Philippinus), 
length 12in. I brought it to the smoking-room, and we all made it out carefully 
from W. J. Gordon’s ‘* Our Country’s Birds,” and from other standard works. 
This is the first one known to have been caught in England for nearly one 
hundred years, the last one being taken also in September, and also close to this 
place. I kept it for half-an-hour, and then gave it food and water and let it fly, 
hoping, as our grounds are far from any road and densely wooded, it might escape 
the coilector’s gun.-—B., Parkstone, Dorset, 


AN AGRICULTURAL POST. 
[To tHE Epiror oF ‘‘ CouNTRY LIFE.”] 
S1r,—In the article in your issue for December 6th on the proposed agriculturai 
post, there is one point which does not seem to me clearly elucidated. With all 
you say about the establishment and the advantages of an agricultural post I am 
in cordial agreement, and most of those who are engaged in the work of 
agriculture would, I think, agree with me that such a scheme properly carried 
out would be of the very greatest service to the country; but the difficulty I 
allude to is that of collec.ion and delivery. It is not merely that agricultural 
produce has to be sent to town, but it would also go to the country villages, 
that is to say, the small holder and farmer would only want to buy roolb. of 
seeds, manure, and what not. Now these large parcels could not possibly be 
delivered by hand, so that it se ms to me that to carry out the post effectively 
a system of vans would have to be organised. There could not be any 
possibility of a remunerative business to cart these parcels into the remote 
villages, where alune they would be of much use. Even in town it would be 
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necessary to have an entirely new arrangement for delivering the packages. 
This seems to me the practical difficulty connected with this scheme, and if 
you or any of your readers can find a practical solution to it, I am sure all engaged 
on the land would be very much indebted to you. —SMALL HOLDER, 


OLD BILLIARD RULES. 
[To rHE Eprror or “ Counrry Lire.” | 
S1r,—In 1775 two editions of *‘ Hoyle’s Games Improved ” were published, the 
one havinz as its author or edi or James Beaufort, Esq., of Cavendish Square, 
the other, Charles Jones, Esq. (a revised edition). Both these vooks contain articles 
on billiards, although Hcyle himself did not write about this game. First as to 
the laws: Beaufort’s rules are, for the most part, word for word those on the 
‘* Orders ” published in your issue for December 6th over the initials «* A. M.” 
The principal difference is Rule XXIV., which in the ‘* Orders” reads: ‘* He 
that plays without a foot on the ground loses one,” whilst Beaufort’s rule reads : 
“*He who plays without a foot on the floor and holes his adversary’s ball gets 
nothing for it, but loses the lead.” Jones’s rule on this point is worded exactly 
like the one in the ‘‘Orders.” In many other respects, however, Jones’s rules 
are different from Beaufort’s rues and the ‘* Orders.” The penalty for ‘* breaking 
the stick ” and the choice of the ** Master of the House ” as re‘eree in case of 
dispute are matters inserted for the benefit of the * Master ” of a public table, and 
do not appear in any laws in a book. In later editions of ‘‘ Improved Hoyle’s,” 
‘* Pocket Hoyle’s,” etc., the rules vary greatly, but I have not space to go into this 
subject. As to the game played: The most common was the ‘‘ winning game,” in 
which winning hazards counted for, and losing hazards against, the striker. The 
‘‘losing game” was exactly the reverse of the one just mentioned. The 
‘‘winning and losing game” was one in which all hazards made counted to 
the striker. These three games, with several variations, suck as ‘‘ bricole,” 
‘* bar-hole,” “‘four-hole,” etc., were played with two bails only, and the game 
was twelve up. Camamhole, a game “‘ newly introiuced from France... 
is played with three balls, one being red.” This game more nearly resembles 
modern billiards, cannons, or camambholes, and winning hazards counted in 
the score, but apparently the hazird must be made by the same stroke as the 
cannon; the cannon, however, counted, although no hazard had been made. 
This game, besides the cannon, brought in the baulk. The game was sixteen 
up. As regards the instruments: The table was 12/t. by 6ft., “ covered with 
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fine green cloth” cushions, and pockets more or less as at present. The 
‘*‘nail” or ‘stringing nail” mentioned in the ‘‘ Orders” is that part of the 
table whence the player strikes his ball at first setting off, and is generally 
marked with two brass nails. The striking instruments or ‘sticks ” 
were the mace andthe cue. ‘*The maces . . consist of a long straight 
stick with a head at the end, and are the most powerful instruments of the 
two. . . . In England the mace is the prevailing instrument which the 
foreigners hold in contempt,” and who can wonder that they did so when 
‘the mace is preferred for its peculiar advantage which some professed 
players have 
artfully introduced, 
under the name of 
trailing — that is, 
following up the 
ball with the mace 
to such a convenient 
distance from the 
other ball as to 
make it an_ easy 
hazard”? I fancy 
that in my _ child- 
hood I saw an instru- 
ment known as a 
**lady’s cue,” which 
resembled the mace 
described by 
Beaufort ; perhaps 
such things still exist. 
**Even the butt-end 
of a cue becomes 
very powerful, when 
it is made use of by 
a good trailer.” The 
odds given in the 
** Orders ” are those 
of both Beaufort and 
Jones abbreviated. 
**A, M.” cannot have 
carefully looked at 
the odds, as, even 
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in the reproduction, a 
mark is visible Letween 
the 5 and the 4 in the 
case quoted, which 
reads: Love is 5: 4; 
that is, the odds are 
5 to 4 on the player who 
has scored one in a 
game of twelve up.— 


A. R. N. 


OLD VILLAGE 
TYPES. 

[To THE Eprror. } 
Sir,—I enclose two 
photographs of * village 
types” of the past. Old 
Tom Peters will not see 
the snowdrops again ; 
he has passed away in 
his ninetieth year. Our 
old dairy-maid, in the 
smaller picture, churned 
the butter and managed 
everythin: in the dairy 
within three months of 
her death at eighty- 
seven years of age.— 
Mary: E.. Warp, 
Tewkesbury. 
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GUESTS AT THE 
BIRD-TABLE, 
[To tHE Eprror.] 
Sir, — The beautiful 
bird with a long bill 
and bluish grey breast 
mentioned by your corre- 
spondent ‘“* M. G.” isa 
nuthatch. My mother 
has two pairs which 
come to her bird-board 
outside a first floor window in Wales, and she has nuts glued on to a piece 
of board, and the nuthatches come and work very hard to get them off. 
When the glue is good, one bird has been known to take twenty minutes to 

get the nut.—F, N, 








HABITS OF THE GREBF. 

{To THE Eprror oF “Country Lire.”! 
S1r,—In your column entitled ** Wild Country Life,” in your issue of November 
29th, the writer states that ‘* none of the grebes can stand upright, much less 
walk or run, on land.” Now thisisanerror, I have for some years past studied 
the habits of the lesser grebe with some care, as a pair of these birds breed 
regularly in this neighbourhood, and I have frequently observed both old and 
young birds running about on the land near a pond.—O. Lewis, West Heath, 
Ilampstead, N. W. 


A VANQUISHED VETERAN. 
[To THE Epriror oF ‘*Country LIFE,”] 

S1r,—I send you an interesting photograph of sections of an old elm—probably 
one hundred and fifty years of age—which was blown down a few months 
since in Elveden Park, Suffolk. The tree was quite hollow inside, but you 
will notice that the bark and cambium continued to grow long after the 
inside wood had decayed away, and you will notice also that the inherent 
gripping power of the bark, having nothing to expend its sphincter-like force 
upon, recurled upon itself in a very remarkable manner. This force, as part 
of the laws governing the growth of timber, has I believe been but little noticed 
in works on trees; but it probably exerts a great influence in the compression 
of the fibre and grain 
of the timber. I hive 
not myself before seen 
so well marked an in- 
stance as is shown in 
these sections, though 
lesser indications are 
not uncommon. A 
somewhat analogous 
example of an innate 
force showing itsel! 
under abnormal con- 
ditions ‘may occa- 
sionally be met with 
in the teeth of 
rodents. If a rat, 
for example, loses a 
tooth from one jaw, 
the —_ corresponding 
tooth in the other 
jaw, missing the 
constant attrition ii 
has been endowed to 
meet, grows long 
“quickly, and eventu- 
ally curls into the 
opposing jaw, pro- 
ducing an actual 
lockjaw in ___ this 
form.—J. L. P., 
Elveden. 








